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ABSTRACT 

Ten literacy pilot programs developed by zLe Adult 
Basic Education Society (ABES) of Pakistan in Gujranwala, Pakistan, 
between 1963 and 1973 were analyzed and evaluated to evolve a series 
of adult literacy program development guidelines, ihe programs were 
evaluated on the basis of an eleven-category evaluation system 
developed by Cyril Houle in his study "The Design of Education." 
After evaluation with respect to materials, teaching method, student 
participation, teacher participation, location planning, support, 
supervision, and follow-up, three ether approaches to aduit literacy 
program design were similarly evaluated: (1) Laubach's religiously 
oriented approach, (2) Paulo Freire's psycho-socially oriented 
approach^ and (3) that approach revolving around aspects of 
functional literacy which is espoused by the United Nations. After a 
comparison of the effectiveness of these approaches ro that of the 
ABFS programs^ fifty-seven guidelines were developed for program 
planning: creating and using materials: facilitating student and 
teacher program participation: selecting a program location: and 
program support, supervision, and follow-up. (A aiscussion of ABES 
aims and purposes, ABES objectives, ard an outline of the ten pilot 
prelects are appended.) (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



Interest in the comparative study of adult education has 
been growing in many parts of the world since the first 
confeience on comparative adult education held at Exeter, U.S.A. 
in 1966. This interest was given further impetus by meetings 
held at Pugwash, Canada in 1970, Nordborg, Denmark in 197 2, 
and Nairobi, Kenya in 197 5. 

A number of international organizations, among these Unesco, 
the International Bureau of Education, the International Congress 
of University Adult Education, the European Bureau of Adult 
Education, O.E.C.D., the European Centre for Leisure and 
Education, the Council of Europe, and the Interiiational Council 
for Adult Education have contributed their share. 

A growing number of universities in all five continents 
established courses in comparative adult education. Many other 
universities encourage students to deal with comparative study 
or with the study of adult education abroad in majoL papers and 
theses. The literature in this area has increased considerably 
since the early 1960 's both in support and as a result of this 
university activity. A number of valuable bibliographies were 
published, cataloguing the growing wealth of materials available 
in a number of languages. 

Most of the literature available on adult education in 
various countries can still be found primarily in articles 
scattered throughout adult education and social science journals. 
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while most of the truly comparative studies remain unpublished 
master's theses or doctoral dissertations. There is no 
publisher enticing researchers to submit manuscripts of monographs 
dealing with comparative adult education and case studies of 
adult education in various countries, even though the need for 
such a publishing venture was stressed at a number of international 
meetings. 

It is with the intent to provide such service to the 
discipline and the field of adult education that the Centre for 
Continuing Education at The University of British Columbia, 
in cooperation with the International Council for Adult Education, 
decided to publish a series of Monographs on Comparative and 
Area Stud.-.es in Adult Education. We are pleased to present 
Village Literacy Pro gramming in Pakistan: A Comparative ABE 
Study with Guidelines as a fourth volume in the series. 



Jindra Kulich 
General Editor 
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PREFACE 

This book attempts to render a clearer understanding of 
considerations involved in the complex and costly task of 
"literacy campaigning." Perhaps the most important feature 
of this monograph is its development of a process which can 
be used as a basis for literacy program planning. The process 
is a flexible and simple exercise in program planning which 
is essential wherever literacy programming occurs. Labeling 
this process throughout Chapter 2 has been done to give 
directional thought to the initial program plan, review, 
and evaluation. 

A village program in Pakistan has been selected for in-depth 
analysis and description. The application of Cyril Houle's 
design of education and a step-by-step outline of the program 
process isolates both the erroneous and successful elements 
of one village program plan. 

The monograph is redundant in that Houle's educational 
design is used repeatedly. The practical application of this 
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design for adult educational programs to three internationally 
renovmed approaches to literacy demonstrates its usefulness 
in delineating differences, demands, and the practicality of 
each. 

The result of this study is guiding questions and 
discussion which should provoke criticism and further research 
in teaching the illiterate of the world to read. 

Florence Life Hesse.- 
Washington , D. C . 
May 1978. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Literacy is a major world-wide concern of adult educators. 
A quick, effective approach to building a literate population 
in an underdeveloped nation has not been forthcoming, although 
the United Nations has made many dedicated efforts to develop 
a basic literacy plan. The most recent effort culminated in 
1976 with a ten-year program entitled the Experimental World 
Literacy Program (EWLP) . The emphasis was economic, coupling 
reading, writing, and arithmetic with the attainment of 
functional work-related goals. David Harman, reviewing this 
effort in The Harvard Review , suggests that the program missed 
its goal and was not adequately evaluated.^ He states that 
the EWLP "sought neither to systematically examine nor to 
extract conclusions relevant to adult learning characteristics 
and styles when it is clearly indicated that program creation 

must be appropriate to the needs and characteristic of potential 

. . 2 
participants . " 

The United Nations effort — an unprecedented cross-cultural 
program in adult education — has a final recommendation which 
states: "literacy is but one element of a process of life-long 
education. It should be allied with knowledge appropriate 
for improving the individual's condition, always taking into 
account his or her social environment and natural environment.... 
It is desirable to tackle the elimination of illiteracy in a 
long-term perspective."^ The challenge, it seems, comes in 
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knowing how to take these elements into account and to decide 
upon the correct "nature of the activity" to offer in a 
literacy program setting. 

The Design of Education , written by Cyril 0. Houle and 
used in this study as a comparative base, may move the 
literacy programmer one step closer to discovering the nature 
of the activity being planned. The village program selected 
for this study takes into account the social and natural 
environments of the villager who wishes to learn to read, as 
well as adult learning characteristics and styles. 

Although this is not a conclusive study, it describes and 
analyzes ten years of experience in literacy programs conducted 
by the Adult Basic Education Society, located in Gujranwala, 
Pakistan. The three encompassing approaches, each of which is 
used internationally, are: (1) those conforming to the model 
set by the late Dr. Frank Laubach, which are religiously 
oriented; (2) those based on the model of Dr. Paulo Breire, 
which have psycho-social orientations; and (3) those which 
follow the pattern espoused by the United Nations, whose concepts 
Harbans Singh Bhola has helped to articulate and which revolve 
around the economic aspects of functional literacy. Based on 
comparison of the Pakistan experience with the three altern itive 
approaches, guidelines are developed and a model process 
suggested for designing adult literacy programs. 

By examining the four approaches to adult literacy 
programming in the light of The Design of Education , it was 
concluded that none of the four approaches is superior; each 
is significant and may be appropriate, depending on circumstances, 
for use in illiterate areas. 

Guidelines for planning a literacy program in a developing 
country are listed in detail. Based on these, which stem from 
both the program comparisons and the experience gained between 
1963 and 1973 by the ABES sequential pilot projects, it is 
suggested that literacy programs can be both created and 
evaluated within an adult educational design. Applying the 
guidelines in different circumstances may eliminate errors 
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that might occur without such a structure. 

In carrying out the study, data was gathered in Pakistan 
through personal interviews, tapes, and written records kept 
in detail by the Adult Basic Education Society. The ABES's 
major goals, specific objectives, and basic assumptions given 
are those that existed at the beginning of the program in 196 3. 
The changes and alterations that occurred over the next ten 
years, together with the rationale for the changes, are 
delineated. 
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1 

BEGINNING A LITERACY PROGRAM 
IN PAKISTAN: THE SETTING 

The Adult Basic Education Society in Gujranwala, Pakistan, 
has been selected as a basis for analysis and evaluation of 
the effectiveness of literacy programming in a village located 

a a developing country. Hidden away in the Punjab area of 
Pakistan, the ABES staff of literacy programmers started 
in 1963 using short pilot programs to develop a literacy 
carpaign in Pakistan. By 1973, ten pilot programs had been 
held in various village sites and evaluated. Recording and 
comparing the results of each program at its completion brought 
constant refinement and a gradual rise in adult student attendance 
records . 

For those who wish to duplicate these efforts, process 
steps are indicated throughout Chapters 1 and 2. The first 
step consists of recognizing that each program location has 
unique reasons for learning relative to its history, physical 
features, language, and basic educational needs. Careful study 
of each area is a prerequisite. The Punjab is an excellent 
example of a world unto itself. Located in the path of constant 
population movement both from trade and aggression, it is 
necessary to begin our study by placing ourselves in the setting 
of the Adult Basic Education Society. 

To examine a particular adult education effort or program 
in a developing country, one must learn about the country from 
cultural, social, economic, religious, and educational points 
of view. To superimpose a program for adult education on a 
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developing country, intensive study and lengthy residency 
provide only the minimum of knowledge necessary for program 
success . 

To strengthen and provide knowledge, at least two major 
principles should be developed: (a) respect, recognition, and 
incorporation of the knowledgeable villager and his cultural 
milieu, and (b) thorough knowledge of an educational design 
which provides choices to fit the program to the culture. 

Pakistan is a country of many contradictions. Its cities 
are "flourishing modern metropolises, with wide boulevards, 
blazing neon lights and as much automobile traffic as could be 
found in any western city of comparable size.""^ However, 
Cadillacs and donkey carts move side by side down the main 
street. Frequently, during the evening, buffalo returning 
from pasture stop the traffic. While Pakistan's cities frequently 
seem prosperous and busy, rural areas have never experienced 
the industrial revolution and suffer from underdevelopment. It 
seems that everything in Pakistan must be accomplished by the 
most difficult of methods. Farms must be irrigated. Forests 
do not furnish enough wood for paper, furniture, etc. Heat 
in the chilly winter months is costly. Means to cool summer 
heat is not available. The monsoon is either too light or 
too heavy for crops and financial setbacks are a way of life. 

Driving from Islamabad, the new capital city constructed 
since the early 1960 's, into Taxali, a village just twenty 
miles away founded in approximately the sixth century B.C., 
one moves from the present back several centuries, for the 
way of life has scarcely changed. 

Agriculture is the principal industry of the Punjab. Even 
though agricultural production is increasing, it is barely 
keeping even with the rapid population growth. Farmers live 
a simple, non-materialistic existence in villages near their 
plot of ground. The average farm size is ten acres. 

Physical Features 

In the Punjab, a flat and featureless plain called the 
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District of Gujranwala (Gujranwala Tehsil) is located in 
low-lying alluvial lands bordering the Chenab River to the 
northwest and the Degh Nala River in the southeast. Geographically 
Gujranwala lies between the fertile District of Sialkot and the 
former desert of jhang, with fertility decreasing with distance 
from the Himalayas. Approximately thirty million acres were 
reclaimed by irrigation around the turn of the century. 
However, salinity brought on by irrigation caused a twenty 
to twenty-five per cent loss of land usage in the Punjab. 
During the past decade, reclamation by tube well has proven 
successful and more and more land is being used. Now land 
levelling techniques are being encouraged along with the use 
of the new miracle wheat and rice seed, which increase production 
even more . 

The winter season, lasting from the end of October until 
mid-March, is very pleasant, usually with clear skies (especially 
in November and December) , warm days, and cool nights. In 
March, temperatures start to rise very quickly and by May have 
passed a daily maximum of a hundred degrees in the shade. The 
hot, dry heat increases to a daily maximum up to a hundred and 
ten degrees in June. This may be broken for a short time by 
sudden dust and rain storms, especially upsetting for the 
farmer during harvests. 

The monsoon usually arrives in July and there is intermittent 
rain until September, with muggy weather. However, this too 
is variable from year to year, m August 1973, a combination 
ot heavy snows melting in the Himalayas and an unusually heavy 
rainfall caused one of the major floods of the past eighty years. 
The area between Gujranwala and Sialkot was especially hard 
hit. The villages where the Adult Basic Education Society 
holds many literacy classes were inundated. The severe 
seasonal changes and weather hazards constantly cause adult 
education classes to be interrupted. 

History of the Punjab 

The history of Pakistan is a continuous one of life being 
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disrupted by war, famine, floods, or disease. One group after 
another has conquered and ruled the country. Since it was 
separated from India in 1947, it has suffered from two devastating 
wars, which set back the economic development of the country. 
Since 1973, the government has not only been thinking about 
industrial development, but also about educational opportunities 
for the man on the street, since illiteracy is the prime 
detriment to economic development. 

But, again during the spring of 1977, the elections were 
questioned and Prime Minister Bhutto removed from office by 
force. The political situation has thrown literally hundreds 
into jail and the country is once more disrupted. Each time 
the political situation changes, a revolutionary change occurs 
which affects all political life and the flow of funding to 
educational institutions. 

Pakistan's recorded past dates back to 630 A.D., when a 
Chinese pilgrim records a flourishincj kingdom stretching from 
the Indus River to the Beas River. The ancient town of 
Eminabad, near Gujranwala City, home of the Adult Basic Education 
Society, was established much later under Mughal rule, as were 
most of the existing villages, including Gujranwala City. In 
the early 1300 's Mughal rule declined, war, famine, and 
intertribal struggles laid waste the country, and many settlements 
were deserted. However, the situation was saved by the 
consolidation of the Sikhs, a religious cjroup of approximately 
six million people living on what is now the Pakis tan-i ndia 
border . 

British rule was established by setting up a recjency at 
Lahore in 1845. However, the Sikhs remained dominant and were 
favoured by the British. The latter constructed a road thirty 
yards wide for moving troops from Eminabad to Sialkot, which 
is still the main road along which lie the villages used for 
the Adult Basic Education Society's literacy classes. 

After the upheaval in 1947, the Sikhs moved into India. 
Coming from India into Pakistan were hundreds of Muslim 
immigrants. The departure of the Sikhs, although they only 
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their homes and their farms and returning to rebuild their 
lives as well as their villages when the wars ended. 

It is in this area that the people live who have attended 
the ABES literacy classes since 196 3. Immigration held up 
and destroyed educational institutions for years. In spite 
of upheaval, the ravages of war in their villages, disruption 
of literacy classes has been slight. Out of ten literacy 
projects, only one is counted a total failure due to war. The 
desire for literacy is intense when properly presented. ^ 

Since the last war, daily life has been re-established. 
Everyone seems to feel a new patriotism for the still new 
country of Pakistan. The new democracy is considering a 
literacy project as well as other projects to help villages 
However, trying to eliminate illiteracy among such destitute 
and homeless people is an enormous and unusual problem. They 
lack knowledge of the language and little motivation to 
learn it. It is for this reason that ABES has found it necessary 
to select specific sites for its literacy program so that 
motivation and a "literacy atmosphere" support the program 
rather than have the program attempt to create such an atmosphere." 
It IS also for these reasons that independent thinking seldom 
affects change. People are looking for security, not change. 
Time allows only for survival. 

Languages of the Punjab 

An additional problem is language. m the northwest area 
Of Pakistan, the national language, Urdu, is seldom spoken. 
Much emotionalism enters into the choice of a written language 
because of religious connotations. As a result, Urdu must be 
used m adult literacy classes, which complicates learning 
and discourages the adult student. 

In 1947, the Sikhs' language, Gurmukhi, was declared 
illegal by the Pakistan government. The new, religiously-oriented 
Muslim government did not want a spoken and written language 
Which tied directly into the Sikh or Hindu religion. Gurmukhi 
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was also the spoken and written language of the Muslim living 
in the same area of the Punjab as the Sikh. Another language 
called Punjabi is spoken, but it has very little written 
literature. Urdu, the language of the cultured Pakistani, 
was declared the national language, which has forced the 
Punjabi to learn to read in a language he does not speak. 

Much emotionalism (which is not unique to Pakistan) enters 
into deciding whether an illiterate person can be taught to 
read in Gurmukhi. At present only Urdu is taught, but some 
feel that it is easier for the new reader to first learn 
Gurmukhi. As stated by Zafarullah Poshni in The Pakistan Times 
on the 5th of November 19 72: 

We Pakistanis are overburdened with soppy 
emotionalism and this emotionalism is a 
big hindrance in our endeavors to become 
a modern progressive State. Thus some 
people are pained by the very thought of 
giving up the Urdu script, even though 
it may not be suitable for expressing 
the sounds and intonations of Punjabi. 
Even though the Gurmukhi script may be 
more precise than the Roman script in 
expressing Punjabi sounds and intonations, 
there are other more weighty reasons which 
tilt the balance in favour of the Roman. 5 

He goes on to say: "The crux of the matter is that in this 
eighth decade of the 20th century you just cannot do without 
learning the Roman (English) alphabet."^ However, on the 
12th of December ?972, the Punjab Education Minister, 
Dr. Abdul Khaliq, announced in an address to members of the 
Students' Union, Lahore College for Women, that efforts were 
being made to switch over to Urdu as the medium of instruction 
in all subjects and at all levels as soon as possible. To 
begin with, Urdu was to be the medium of instruction in all 
primary schools as of April 1973. Eventually all subjects 
were to be taught in the national language. This will take 
some time as the books on technical and scientific subjects 
are being translated from English to Urdu. The use of Urdu 
rather than English implies that the language used in all 
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school systems in the Punjab area will be unfamiliar. 

All literacy classes in the Punjab must be taught in 
Urdu, which complicates teaching since lessons must be taught 
in an unfamiliar language. The only solution is to use 
words common to both languages. However, these are so few 
that the problem is not alleviated. 

It is obvious that the only way to teach people of the 
Punjab to read and write is to use Urdu written in Arabic. 
Frank Laubach, the great proponent of using spoken language, 
states : 

Our chief concern is to teach others to 
read the printed v7ord and to write it. 
We will have to teach the illiterates 
how to read the existing written language. 
It is fun, of course, to play at improving 
the alphabet. But let's now allow ourselves 
to get so involved in theoretical arguments 
that we bring upon ourselves popular 
disapproval or even official censure. 7 

Educational Needs of the Punjab 

The hope that the public schools will alleviate the problem 
of illiteracy seems slight, as schools are inadequate not only 
in number but in the quality of education offered. By 19 80, 
it is hoped that 85 per cent of the children will be in primary ' 
school and 55 per cent in middle school. The government has 
proposed a new educational policy and hopes for universal 
education by 1987. This optimistic goal calls for an increase 
in educational spending from 1.8 per cent to 4.0 per cent.^ 
Since so many other reforms are also planned, this goal appears 
unrealistic. However, the enthusiasm of the people for change 
and education is high. Therefore they may insist on this 
goal at least being attempted. 

The Pakistani government is looking ahead when it comes 
to assessing future educational needs. However, national 
program goals seem unrealistic. Since 1961 the population 
has grown to at least 61 million and the literacy rate has 
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remained the same, leaving a conservative figure of 51 million 
people who cannot read or write. Family income is so small 
that with only rupees 694 a year per person (US $69) , it 
is almost impossible to feed a family, let alone pay for 
tuition, books, and uniforms for school. 

Educational facilities are described by the United Nations 
as poor, the quality of education as very low, and the number 
of teachers being educated inadequate even for existing 
education goals let alone future goals. Steps in the right 
direction were the nationalization of the schools so that all 
children could attend, compulsory education as quickly as 
possible, and the use of the school facilities for adults as 
well as children. 

The enthusiasm of the general public for change and 
improvement seems high, with a war behind them, they are 
desperately striving to become democratic. There seems to 
be a sincere desire on the part of the government to help 
the uneducated masses. Education programs are extensive and 
unrealistic, but they at least indicate awareness of the need 
of the common man. Action toward improving the educational 
process is being taken. Even though it is not as successful 
as originally anticipated, the government is at least acting. 

Education in the Gujranwala Tehsil District 

The educational situation in Gujranwala Tehsil varies 
little from the overall status of education for the Punjab,^ 
Elementary and secondary school-teachers are from families 
that own small farms and have had enough money to educate their 
children. They are educated at least to the middle school 
standard, some to matriculation, and a few to the intermediate 
level. However, these teachers have not received training 
other than experience on the job. They drift into the profession 
due to lack of other prospects or a feeling of not reaching 
the standard required by other careers. Their life as teachers 
is difficult. They often travel long distances to reach their 
school. Their pay varies according to academic ability and 
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training as well as years of service. No matter how low the 
pay, it seems to give them a sense of security and they 
seldom leave their jobs. Beginning teachers earn as little 
as rupees fifty per month (US $5) . Teachers with two years 
of college may earn up to one hundred rupees per month (US $10) . 

In the secondary school, subjects taught are English, 
Persian, history, geography, geometry, and civics as well as 
those taught in primary school. There is a tutorial once 
a week, when problems worrying the pupils are discussed. 
The method of teaching is fairly uniform, the first half of 
the period being used to test what was learned in the previous 
period, followed in the second half by fresh instruction. 

At least twenty to twenty-five per cent of the children 
may leave at the end of the fifth grade, while approximately 
fifty per cent continue to middle or high school. It is 
rare to find village school children progressing further, as 
costs of intermediate schooling are prohibitive to their 
parents. This has been called an "educational waste," as 
it is felt that these children will quickly regress into 
illiteracy. 

In 1962 the literacy rate in the Gujranwala villages 
was about six per cent (with the population growth and war 
slowing education) . This figure was still felt to be accurate 
in 1973. Undoubtedly, a higher proportion of better educated 
people comes from, among the refugees. For most villagers, 
the world is their home village. It is not surprising to be 
told by a villager that the world is flat. Political interests 
and knowledge other than village politics are slight. Many 
citizens, however, can do weights and measures and write 
their own names . 

In the Gujranwala area there are many things that discourage 
the education of children, not the least of these being the 
requirements of the schools themselves with regard to clothing, 
which is expensive and difficult to provide, with less than 
fifty per cent of the children entering and staying in primary 
school and twenty to twnety-five per cent of them ending their 
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education before they have learned to read past the fourth 
grade, it will take a long time to provide villages with 
people who can read. Only 25 per cent actually move into the 
sixth grade and these tend to leave the village for better 
jobs when they do finish. Even the six per cent literacy 
rate will be difficult to hold with the population growing so 
steadily . 

Adult Education in the Punjab 

Since Pakistan was created only in 1947, the political 
and economic stability necessary to promote adult education on 
a large national scale was not recognized feasible until the 
fall of 1963. Education, of course, was always a hoped-for 
goal, but it did not receive priority as long as millions of 
people needed to be clothed and fed."*"^ 

Now, with the war of 1972 in the past, an attempt to answer 
the needs of the man on the street is being made. The People *s 
Works ProgrcUTime has been created, which channels funds into 
areas such as agriculture, industrial development, and literacy. 
This support from the top governmental authorities in the area 
of literacy is encouraging to all those working in the field. 
It is felt that now a concerted effort toward making the nation 
literate may be possible. in the Punjab there are some active 
groups through which such a national project could be built. 
These are briefly described below. 

The Institute of Education and Research: The University 
of the Punjab is located at Lahore, Pakistan. With the help 
of professors from Indiana University, the Institute of 
Education and Research (lER) was created to supply and educate 
teachers as well as do research. Indiana University sent 
professors to Lahore to supplement and consult with the staff 
until 1965, when the contract ended. This was not renewed 
because of the war which occurred then. 

Although hampered by the lack of literacy expertise, the 
lER moved ahead with a research proposal which included an 
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analysis of illiterate ten-year-olds in the Punjab and also 
a project to develop functional literacy teaching materials 
and methods for adults. "^^ This project was funded by US/AID 
and the goal for producing research results was June 1972. 
However, with another war at that time, these were delayed. 

One goal was to create a vocabulary, a primer, and other 
basic materials for use in future literacy programs, perhaps 
on a national basis. The program was successful in that these 
materials were produced. In addition, a small literacy pilot 
project was set up for ten- to fourteen-year-old boys and 
another group of adults. The materials were used and evaluated 
in these classrooms. However, the project did not train groups 
of teachers or supervisors who could, in turn, direct and teach 
additional classes. The lER provides a base at the university 
level for further research and especially for setting up 
degree programs for leaders in adult education and literacy 
which are desperately needed. 

Lyallpur Agricultural University: A second group working 
in adult literacy is that of the agricultural university in 
Lyallpur. Professors there have attempted to implement a 
literacy program using college students as teachers and 
requiring that each teacher teach one village boy to read 
before a diploma is granted. To assist in this effort, a 
primer and a vocabulary list have been developed. This material 
has been used by the students with a fair degree of success. 

To gather material for the vocabulary list, a committee 
of American and Pakistani professors went into the villages 
around Lyallpur and recorded people on tape. From these 
recordings, a 1200-word basic vocabulary was developed. 
This list was used for a beginning primer. The vocabulary 
is also used in agricultural publications sent to the Punjab. 

The major problem in using the primer is the small print 
size. Due to limited printing facilities at the university, 
it was necessary to do this. Arabic script, with it dots, 
curves, and straight lines, is difficult for the beginning 
reader even in large print. Reading by lantern light, which 
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is often necessary, compounds the problem, making this 
particular primer unusable on a national scale unless it is 
reprinted. This is another example of a technical problem 
stopping the production of a desperately needed educational 
tool . 

Girl Guides: Located at Lahore, Karachi, Islamabad, 
and Peshewar is a third group working in literacy. The Girl 
Guides Association, which is similar to the Canadian Girl 
Guides and the Girl Scouts of America, has an effective program. 
To earn a badge, the girls are trained to teach beginning 
reading skills to adults. Training centers are located 
throughout Pakistan. The association publishes its own primer 
and follow-up materials written by a Pakistani woman. The 
materials are free for adult students, and therefore, are 
limited to use by the association only. This again limits 
the sharing of a well-developed learning tool. 

All-Pakistan Women's Association: APWA, a social service 
organization, is active in Lahore. It offers many city women 
an opportunity to aid village women in various ways, one of 
which is a literacy program centered in Karachi. This 
organization could sponsor an increased number of classes 
and their materials could be valuable £n any literacy program. 
The volunteer services of the members would be a source of 
inexpensive instruction. 

In summary, it appears that with proper support and 
direction an adequate base is available through the use of the 
Institute of Education and Research at Punjab University to 
offer degree courses in adult education, program planning, 
and material development for literacy classes. In addition, 
groups of volunteer teachers who are well educated and willing 
to work for the country exist in the form of college student 
volunteer teachers at the Agricultural University, high school 
seniors as teachers through the Girl Guides, and women donating 
their time through APWA. Many other groups are working informally, 
such as the Adult Basic Education Society in Gujranwala, which 
has classes throughout the Punjab. They are effective and 
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could contribute time, teachers, and materials in a future 
national l.teracy drive. Their success in teaching adults 
to read has not yet been estimated. The task of teaching so 
many illiteraLos is over^vhelming and the time necessary for 
pupil evaluation is seldom taken. Therefore, it is important 
that any group that has worked for any length of time, such 
as the Adult Basic Education Society, record significant 
facts concerning adult audiences for the benefit of others 
in the field, 
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2 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
SOCIETY OF PAKISTAN 

In an attempt to study and discuss basic adult education 
design, as it applies to literacy programming, ABES will be 
used as a base. This choice is made due to the length of time 
the program has been in effect, the number of villagers 
taught, its adequate records, and the staff's willingness 
to share information. 

The Adult Basic Education Society (ABES) ha developed 
a program through which the new program planner can learn 
both process and priority setting. The constant evaluation 
by ABES staff of their errors and success in pilot projects 
reveals an attitude seldom experienced in village programs, 
where the villagers are considered unable to direct their 
own education. A deep respect by the ABES for the knowledge 
of these villagers is apparent during visits to the program 
and in the writings about the program. 

The location of the literacy program is important to 
program progress since it is on the Pakistan-India border 
and subject to frequent disruptions. The people are immigrants 
attempting to put down roots in an area which is basically 
agricultural and just beginning to industrialize. The need 
for literacy is present, and the new concept of adult education 
is encouraged by the ABES staff. 

An in-depth analysis of this active, innovative, and 
successful staff of literacy workers opens up many avenues 
for study and discussion of programming at the village level. 
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The program itself is directed by an all-Pakistani staff 
with one American journalist working under the director as 
head of publications. Consultants from Europe, Canada, 
and United States are used whenever funds allow, which is 
seldom. The director, Mr. Vincent David, was born and raised 
in the Gujranwala area. He has travelled to Singapore, 
Australia, and Europe to observe literacy programs. He is 
the first Christian Pakistani to participate actively at the 
national level i.n literacy programming. He is highly respected 
and dedicated. 

Beginning to study a literacy program, or any current 
program, involves compiling and studying the activities. This 
culminates in a large amount of information from which processes 
or guidelines are determined. 

The logical procedure for becoming knowledgeable concerning 
an adult education program is to observe, gather facts, discuss, 
interact, and work in the program. In records of a village 
program, activities frequently have not been recorded and 
verbal interviews must provide the necessary information. 
In the case of a new program, of course, this information 
would not have been formulated. To gather this information 
requires form and structure. 

The ABES records have been kept meticulously, with board 
meetings and annual reports feeding information to the program's 
financial supporters. However, a comparison of the original 
goals, objectives, and basic assumptions with those of ten 
years later had not been compiled. 

Between 1963 and 1973, the ABES staff carried on ten pilot 
projects in the Punjab. Most of the information concerning 
these was obtained by taped interviews. "Pilot project" 
denotes a set format or activity planned, initiated, terminated, 
and evaluated for future reference. The project outline consist: 
of specific data, major goals, specific objectives, basic 
assumptions, and a summary of strength and weaknesses of each 
pilot project. 

A summary of program activities between 1963 and 1973 will 
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provide a setting for the program, a knowledge of the continuity 
that exists and of the work involved, and the changes and 
adjustments made to avoid incorrect assumptions in new pilot 
projects. 

Literacy Programs, 1963-73; History 

Although this study begins in 1963, this was by no means 
the beginning of efforts toward adult literacy in the Punjab. 
Literacy was the goal of many groups dating back to at least 
1834. The British encouraged reading, especially among civil 
service employees. However, the British did use the Roman 
script for writing, just as the Pakistani army does now for 
reasons of efficiency. 

Missionaries from Europe and the United States were also 
working from this early date. In 1937, a group of missionaries 
began to put together some commonly used literacy materials. 
Teaching was often on a one-to-one basis, with the missionary 
acting as the teacher for a bright student. During the fifties 
and sixties, missionaries accompanied by Pakistani helpers 
camped near villages during the winter months and held 
literacy classes, using accumulated materials. In 1957, 
some teamwork v;as done on these materials, which we* a improved 
with the help of a linguist from Europe. In 1963 the first 
full-scale ABES pilot project was held in Shah Jhugi. Materials 
used were those recently improved upon. The primer called 
Naya Din was the basic text. 

Shah Jhugi housed a destitute group of people huddled 
together in temporary shacks which had become permanent housing. 
These had been provided by the government in 1947 to house 
the homeless. These people were, and still are, extremely 
poor, having left rural areas because of dissatisfaction 
with the change in landlords that occurred during partition. 
The had searched for work in the city, only to end up with 
the lowliest job — sweeping city streets. This task is 
considered vndesirable and menial in a society basing status 
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and class upon employment. These people were completely 
illiterate and in great economic need. 

Following is a description of the Shah Jhugi project. 
Basic assumptions and major objectives were made preceding 
each pilot project. However, these were not recorded and, 
in some cases, not verbalized, as became apparent when staff 
members recalled each project. Only specific objectives 
were verbalized and recorded. As the description moves from 
one pilot project to another, it is possible to observe the 
change in basic assumptions as well as in goals and objectives. 

Many incorrect assumptions might have been recognized 
earlier. Much research and writing was done on program plannin 
and adult education prior to 1963. However, people involved 
in these programs were not versed in these areas and could 
not read about the subject. In Pakistan, few reference librari 
exist, and the mail is unreliable. Books and journals must 
be sent by sea and come very slowly, frequently not arriving 
at all. Therefore, the decision was to press ahead despite 
lack of guidance. 

Example of a Form for Reporting 



PILOT PROJECT: SHAH JHUGI 



Project Name: 
Date: 
Teachers : 
Classes : 
Students : 
Dropout rate : 
Graduates : 
Supervision : 
Cost: 



Shah Jhugi 
January 1963 

9 volunteer school teachers and 1 paid teacher 

10 

285 

More than 80% 

20 adults out of 285 starting 
By the society director 

Exact figure is not available. However, becaus 
of transportation costs it was higher than 
later efforts. Based upon number graduating, 
it was costly. 



Goals or Major Objectives 



1. To reach as many people as possible and teach them basic 
skills required for reading Urdu. 
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(b) lack of interest in bettering themselves (lazy) 

(c) results of party factionalism within the villaqe 
itself 

(d) poor initial selection of teachers 

3. Assumed that best location in which to start a project 
was where the greatest "need" as observed and defined 
by ABES was exhibited. 

4. Assumed that ABES knew best how to plan the program, 
so villagers were not included in the planning, 

5. Assumed that ABES knew cultural background and vocational 
needs of villagers without further information other than 
the survey, 

6. Assumed that villagers would automatically know reasons 
for classes being held in the village, 

7. Assumed that the desire to learn to read could be motivated 
and generated within the class, after it was started, 

by the teacher, 

8. Assumed that everyone wanted to learn to read for the 
same basic reason — that of being religious. 

Summary 
Strengths 

1- Specific objectives proved to be satisfactory . Volunteer 

teachers were successful and motivated to teach. Volunteer 
teachers have continued to work well in following projects. 
The basic training course for these teachers, which 
was supplied by another group working in literacy, proved 
to be not only helpful but also necessary and was used 
from that time on. The survey technique proved to be 
most helpful and has been used effectively since, 

2 - The use of direct supervision by the teachers proved 

helpful and an important factor in success and morale, 
especially of the volunteer teacher, 

3- The use of teachers living in the area proved to be a 
wise move as their knowledge of their own neighbours 
added stability to the class as well as eliminated 
conflict created by a stranger coming into the community, 

4- The use of definite objectives and goals proved to be a 
strength and has been used since in all projects. Even 
though the planning was full of mistakes, it did add 
strength to the over-all program and gave a basis for 
evaluation. 
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Weaknesses 

1- The major objectives proved to be incorrect . This, 
however, was not recognized. For example, reaching large 
numbers of people who had come to class for reasons 
other than to learn to read proved to be a waste of 
effort. Although the desire to learn to read for 
religious purposes is good, it has been observed that 
other reasons such as economic and recreational ones 
adequately motivate many as well. The desire to help 

a "minority group" learn to read proved to be an inadequate 
goal which picked an unmotivated target group to teach. 
In other words, the major objectives were too narrowly 
defined and have been enlarged to encompass a total 
group with a multi-interest approach. 

2- Poor communication between the ABES and the villagers 
caused objectives of the project to be misinterpreted. 
Villagers were not included in planning this project. 
Based upon prior experience with welfare groups ABES 
had come into the village to give aid, the villagers 
assumed that attending class was a prerequisite for a 
"welfare handout," A much needed community center 
was the reason people attended the class, ABES, of 
course, did not recognize this fact at first, and since 
they were not financially able to erect such a building, 
the villagers were disappointed and became negative 
about ABES and its objectives. The survey before the 
classes were held had not provided this information. 

Close evaluation of this project would have shown the 
following : 

(a) motivation to learn to read within the classroom 
did not occur as anticipated, 

(b) desire of "felt need" to learn to read was not 
present among the majority of students, 

(c) reasons for attendance were different from what 
the Society had assumed, that of learning for 
religious fulfilment, 

(d) attempts to reach large numbers is a false goal 
as most people do not learn to read under such 
conditions. The failure of the course causes 
negative attitudes and disappointment. 

In summary, it can be seen that starting with the twenty 
to twenty-five that did learn to read because they 
were truly motivated would have been far more beneficial 
than starting with so many and reaching so few. 
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Basic Steps for Reporting and Planning the Literacy Program 

To provide the novice programmer with some helpful basic 
steps, a short discussion follows concerning using the 
block of time concept, examining and understanding basic 
assumptions, and the formulation of a constitution, aims, and 
purposes . 

Step 1: Using a pilot project or a block of time concept 
is helpful. If it is known when a plan or project will 
start and end, evaluation can occur and an assessment of progress 
made without offending those responsible for implementation 
of the program. ABES has always involved every staff member 
from the director to the village teacher and student in the 
assessment of each pilot project. In 1963, details of the 
projects were not specifically outlined. However, in order 
to raise funds and communicate with support groups, the 
objectives of the project, its attendance records, and an 
evaluation were consistently written and published. 

Step 2: An examination of basic assumptions is frequently 
omitted and sometimes not understood. Everyone makes undefined 
basic assumptions. Coals, objectives, and assumptions of 
early ABES projects existed only in the minds of the director 
and the staff. These had been recorded in written form, but 
the basic assumptions had not been clearly delineated. 
Thinking through these assumed truths which involved broad 
societal and cultural concepts would have eliminated errors 
in successive programs. 

A knowledge of errors seemed present, but had not been 
verbalized in the hurry to move on. It is apparent that the 
use of the block of time concept called the "pilot project" 
was beneficial in evaluating errors and successes. Frequently, 
program materials were shared, books on programming acquired, 
and a trip to Europe, Canada, or the United States made a 
course in programming possible for a staff member, who then 
brought back new ideas. 

Step 3: Formulating a constitution was essential for 
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ABES to become a functioning unit and served the purpose of 
the board of directors. By agreeing about aims, purposes, 
and organizational activities, an on-going plan became possible 
The Constitution and the Discussion of Aims and Purposes, 
given below, is an example of one type of organizational 
recording usable in adult educational progreunming . 



The Constitution 

A Statement of the Broad Objectives of 
the Adult Basic Education Society 
Gujranwala, Pakistan 

I. Aims and Purposes of the Adult Basic Education Society 
shall be: 

1. To promote adult education in Pakistan through the 
implementation of pilot projects and centers for 
illiterates and new literates, in basic literacy 
and functional subjects which will aid participants 

in their ability to perform as useful and self-reliant 
citizens of Pakistan. 

2. To develop methods, teaching materials and literature 
for adult education. 

3. To train suitable persons to engage in leadership 
of adult education activities and to supervise them 
in their work. 

4. To do research in significant areas of adult education 
and to evaluate projects according to their objectives 

d results . 

5. To assist other agencies concerned for development of 
adult education as requested and within limitations 
of budget and staff provisions. 

II. The Adult Basic Education Society's Literacy Program 
is based upon five essentials: 

1. Effective motivation of leaders, teachers and students 

2. Special training of the teachers in a proven method. 

3. Adequate supply of teaching aids and equipment. 

4. Close and regular supervision of the centers. 

5. Functional follow-up activities for new readers. 

6. Adequate literature for new reader to continue reading 
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Aims and Purposes of ABES 

ABES's aims and purposes have remained the same from 
1963 to 1973, with broadening of the scope of the program 
occurring gradually. abeS groups have promoted adult education 
in Pakistan, developed teaching methods as well as materials, 
trained suitable people for leadership positions, promoted 
research in many significant areas, as well as assisted other 
agencies in literacy efforts. The basic essential requirements 
mentioned above have also changed as ABES staff became more 
informed in motivation, special training for staff, teachers' 
aids, supervision, follow-up, a: creation of literature to 
promote continuation of reading after the conclusion of 
lessons. 

The goal of implementing pilot projects and centers for 
illiterates occupied most of the center's time during the 
ten-year period, with each pilot project, specific objectives 
were revised and new schemes implemented to solve problems 
as they arose. The over-all goal was to strive for an ideal 
situation where all negative aspects of past projects could 
be^iminated and only successful elements retained and used. 

As a result, programs have been carefully planned and 
each is long enough to bring adult students up to the fifth 
grade level, which required a six-month course. Teachers 
and supervisors were trained for each project. Records and 
evaluations of each project were kept. 

ABES supervisors and employees were all aware that each 
project's goal was to improve the next project. Staff thus 
worked together to make each project superior to the previous 
one- Discussions were held, and the organization of each 
new project was a result of everyone's efforts. 

Other approaches and methods cf implementing literacy 
programs were considered. For example, a permanent location 
where teachers and staff could meet with adult students as 
they came in from villages was considered. However, the major 
drawback was use of the volun-.ee: .cher, who would become 
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ineffective. Because of the shortage of funds, the vol\ iteer 
teacher was necessary to keep costs low. 

The pilot project has also been efficient because of 
weather conditions in Pakistan. It could be organized around 
harvest's and when heat becomes intense and makes it impossible 
to study. The shorter pilot project became a "package" 
approach, which proved to be most effective. 

Over the years, the pilot project concept limited programs 
to a workable six months, and confined the area covered to 
a twenty-mile radius. In addition, they served as leadership 
training courses for the core support staff. This core 
group recalled each project's goals, failures, teachers and 
location. As a result, supervisors and many office employees 
have a life-time of expf , in one case, a son is working 

with his father carryinc, s father's work. This has 

given continuity, which seldom happens in newly established 
literacy projects and programs. This continuity has also 
allowed the study of each pilot project to be done carefully, 
with experienced staff at each phase of the program. These 
people are informed about the language, the many problem areas, 
the political situation, power circles existing in the villages 
and, above all, the needs of the individual adult student. 
Since these people come from families where education and 
literacy have not existed, they have understood reactilv the 
value of reading to their own people. This motivated the 
staff to work long hours and apply themselves in a dedicated 
manner . 

Step 4: The following questions are provided to initiate 
thought in program designing. 

1. What is the underlying motive of the program planners 
wishing to teach an illiterate audience to read? 

2. Into which of Houle's eleven categories for adult 
educational program design does the proposed program 
fall? ^ ^ 

3. what are the controlling factors of the category selected? 

4i 
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10. 



Can all these controlling factors be provided for or 
dealt with effectively? 

What are the basic elements vital to the over-all 
program plan (such as materials, teachers, students) 

In reviewing the literature, what have other literacy 
groups found to be feasible approaches to literacy 
programming in developing countries? 

Are tliere sufficient time and finances to plan the 
program adequately and become acquainted with the 
audience before the project begins? 

Are reasons for attempting the program free from 
assumptions which are based upon emotional reactions 
to "observed" needs of a poverty-stricken audience? 

Is there enough information on the audience selected 
to make the prograip. applicable. 

Can the audience selected for the program be incorporated 
into the initial program planning? 

11. What local resources, including materials and ideas 
from other literacy programs, are available for use? 

Initial Steps to Literacy Program Building and Research 

Self-Evaluati on 

Knowledge.- gained from observing and recording an active 
program must include evaluation of oneself as a programmer. 
This entails study, an appropriate allotment of time, ar 
examination of emotional biases, and a thorough knowledge 
of the audience involved. 

Step 1: study and review the literature concerning the 
literacy approaches now effectively implemented in the 
developing world: To understand clearly approaches available 
for literacy programming, it is imperative that a review 
of current writing be made to grasp the over-all picture 
and the sequence of literacy programs evolved over the past 
thirty or more years. Knowledge of the three distinct approaches 
to literacy programs most widely used affords program builders 
several alterntaives . These approaches differ greatly. 
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Therefore, a review of the activities of groups, placing them 
in an educational design and observing them systematically, 
increases knowledge and choices. Journals of literacy 
program activities share information, making literacy planning 
an informed profes,sion. 

Step 2: when thinking of planning a literacy program, 
allow planning time: Decisions about adult educational designs 
should not be made hastily. In 1963, without pre-planning, 
ABES moved into mass education and enlarged the existing 
program. In retrospect, three years of work wasted both 
funds and effort. It also produced an inferior program which 
in turn generated negative publicity from those participating, 
making it difficult for a second program to be planned in 
that locality. ABES's experience certainly demonstrates the 
need not only for a planned program, but also for enough 
time to plan with care. 

Step 3: avoid making emotionally-laden assumptions 
built upon observed needs of people living in developing 
countrier:r The ABES staff was aware of the poverty of people 
in the Punjab immigration camps and assumed that they "needed" 
education. Therefore, literacy programs were "imposed" upon 
people who felt no need for them because they saw no connection 
between written language and their way of life. It was also 
assumed that these people could profit from learning to 
read religious materials such as the Bible and the Koran. 
These assumptions were based on the emotional and cultural 
backgrounds of ABES staff. These assumptions proved to be 
incorrect, as only a few of the adults wanted to read for these 
reasons. When this objective was irrposed, adult students did 
not complete the course, causing a drop-out rate of eighty-seven 
per cent. After three years, the goal was enlarged to offer 
reading for the purpose of reading anything that the adults 
were interested in. when emotion was eliminated from 
decision-making, the objectives became more realistic and 
acceptable by the audience. 

■■■■ 
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Step 4: learn as much about every aspect of the culture 
and lives of the audience as possible before starting to plan 
the program: As a result of lack of knowledge of the audiences 
for the first five years of the ABES literacy programs, many 
incorrect assumptions were made that influenced both long-range 
and short-range goals. Evaluation, observation, and use of 
surveys improved staff knowledge, and changes were made in 
the program to correct past misconceptions. The inclusion 
of the audience selected for the literacy program in the 
initial program planning eliminated many incorrect assumptions 
concerning their attitudes and interests. 

Until ABES turned the planning of the program implementation 
over to students, teachers, and village leaders, it continued 
to make mistaken assumptions. The village people knew their 
own customs and culture, and so adjusted the program to 
eliminate conflict. The students also understood their 
individual motives for learning to read. Permitting adults 
to select from a wide range of reading materials early in 
the lessons has increased the interest level of the later 
projects, and more adults have remained in the classes for 
the full six-month period. 

Step 5: visit and observe literacy programs functioning 
in both formal and non-formal settings in the country in 
which the program is located: ABES staff members have observed 
that literacy groups in Pakistan have much information to 
share. Duplication of efforts in such long-term tasks as 
creating vocabulary has occurred in three different programs. 
Therefore, a thorough knowledge of existing materials and 
other successful literacy programs contributes positively 
to program planning. 

The Use of An Educational Design for Program Analysis and 
Program Buildin"g~ 

After gathering information concerning a specific program 
and building up background knowledge as a program planner. 
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selecting a course of action and designating a process and 
structure clarify the program being observed and provide 
numerous choices to the progrcim builder. 

Step 1: look at the action and determine the philosophy 
of the program being observed or planned: Looking at the 
activities in a literacy program is basic to understanding 
its major goals and philosophy. Each literacy program 
studied in this monograph has a different reason for teaching 
adults in underdeveloped countries to read, which influences 
the direction of the program. Each has a different person 
or group of persons taking the responsibility for designing 
the program, which in turn influences the size of the group 
with which they work, materials selected and produced, supporting 
groups contacted, follow-up desired, students and teachers 
solicited. Therefore, it is necessary in initial program 
planning stages to clarify long-range goals, stating why the 
group wishes to teach illiterates to read. 

For example, the three major international literacy 
approaches, to be discussed in Chapter 3, use differing 
"all-encompassing missions" such as religious, political 
or economic movements for the purpose of implementing social 
change. While observing an actual village program, it is 
usually found that an all-encompassing mission has been 
replaced by consideration of the self-felt needs of the 
individual student, leaving social change to occur as individual 
groups grow in knowledge and intellectual competence. 

The all-encompassing mission concept motivates sponsorship 
by international groups giving them a feeling of urgency and 
importance vital to large program missions and survival of 
ideals but it also affects program acceptance and success. 
Consideration must be given to the implications to individual 
freedom of choice of the adult student whenever a "pre-selection" 
of motives or "superimposing" of programs occurs. In 
primitive cultures family life and learning is one and the 
same as the family is the seat of learning. Initial desire 
for change and selection of that change, whether it be religious. 
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economic, or political, rests with the adult who — because 
he is informed and he can read — wishes to retain a culture 
or at least knows the results and implications of change 
itself. 

Step 2: look at the in-depth analysis of program 
processes and determine the appropriate educational design 
to use: After determining the philosophy of the program 
being observed or planned, it is imperative that an educational 
design or program model be selected for in-depth study and 
program analysis. The choice of model should be carefully 
made, looking for clarity and simplicity. 

An example of an educational design is Cyril Houle's 
model which raises many questions and serves to pull together 
the concepts and principles of program building that are so 
exclusive and frequently not considered, even by experienced 
program planners. This design has been selected as the basis 
for evaluation and anlysis of the ABES pilot projects and 
can be explained as follows. 

Houle's Design for Program Evaluation 

Houle's major categories of educational design situations 

and decision points and components of an adult educational 

framework deserves attention by both program designers and 
2 

planners. It is' simple and can be applied to a wide variety 
of educational situations. The system is, as Houle states, 
"a natural one, using familiar terms and components which 
have a common sense foundation, requiring neither special 
terminology or elaborate intricate exposition." This design 
may be used even by those who have little knowledge of educational 
theory and practice. Houle has also focused the great body 
of educational research of the past fifty years, so that no 
matter how sophisticated the educator, he can still fit his 
knowledge about this research into the program design. 

The fundamental system has two parts. These are complementary 
activities: first, examination of the situation in which 
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learning occurs to determine the "chief designer" of the program, 
which designates a general grouping and the basic category 
to which the program belongs; and secondly, the application 
to that situation of a basic framework or model in order to 
produce a design or program. These two activities will be 
discussed separately, although in practice they are dependent 
upon each other, the first being the categorizing of the 
adult educational activity and the second being the program 
framework and its components. 

Categorizing the adult educational activity: The first 
step in applying Houle * s system is to categorize the adult 
educational activity being observed. Koule thinks that there 
are eleven categories general enough to encompass most adult 
educational programs- He suggests taht examination of the 
situation in which the learning activity occurs determines 
its basic category. In order to place an adult educational 
activity or program into a category, it is useful to understand 
its form and assess its relative utility of each category. To 
do so, one must look beneath the surface of the formal setting 
in which learning and teaching take place. 

The eleven suggested categories are divided into four 
groups, indicating the type of student groupings: individual, 
group, institution, and mass, as shown in Table 1. If the 
adult education activity is working only with the individual, 
for example, it is in category C-1 or C-2. In both cases, 
only one student is involved in the learning situation. 
If the adult educational activity is working with groups, 
there are four categories. In each case, the activator or 
chief designer of the program differs, placing the program 
responsibility upon a different individual or group consisting 
of either the student, the teacher, a committee, or more 
than one group. 

If the adult education acitivity works with institutions, 
the approach is to place responsibility for planning in four 
additional categories. To have an adult educational activity 
for a "mass" population, still another approach to program 

4V 
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TABLE 1 

MAJOR CATEGORIES OF EDUCATIONAL DESIGN SITUATIONS 



Individual 

C- 1 An individual designs an activity for himself. 

C- 2 An individual or a group designs an activity for 

another individual . 

Group 

3 A group (with or without a continuing leader) designs 

an activity for itself. 
C- 4 A teacher or group of teachers designs an activity 

for, and often with, a group of students. 
C- 5 A committee designs an activity for a large group. 

C- 6 Twc or more groups design an activity which will 

enhance their combined programs of service. 



Institution 
C- 7 A new institution is designed. 

C- 8 An institution designs an activity in a new format. 

C- 9 An institution designs a new activity in an established 

format . 

C-10 Two or more institutions design an activity which will 

enhance their combined progv.-uas of service. 

Mass 

c-11 An individual, group, or institu ion designs an 

activity for a mass audience. 

Source: Cyril 0. Houle, The Design of Edu \tion (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, IncT] 1972) , pT 44 . 

planning occurs. These varied categories choices are 
necessary, since there are mtless adul .ec.ucation situations 
which do not suit the classroom. 

This choice of who takes the r- bi>onsit>ility ..or program 
design is an alternate way to undertake an education. The 
difference between categories lies in the source of authority 
and direction. Deciding on the chief designer of the program 
distinguishes it from other categories. 

Each educational category has itc own protaconists . To 
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have harmony and understanding of program process choices in 
adult education, it becomes apparent that a typology of the 
categories into which learning and teaching situations can 
be fitted must be applied. Houle emphasizes that some may 
still prefer one form to another and try to superimpose their 
preference. Looking for one solution to a complex problem 
is common in education, especially in literacy and reading. 
However, those who seek to make sense of a whole field and 
understand the complexity of both reading and programming 
will look at each category and assess its relative utility. 
In this way, circumstances in which the educational activity 
exists will influence the choice of program approach, not the 
program approach influence educational activity. Frequently, 
programmers put the cart before the horse, that is, select 
the program designer before the resources available for 
programming are considered. 

The eleven categories shown in Table 1 are the most 
common in current practice, each being a different source 
of authority and direction for planning and control which are 
distinct actions having an entirely differing affect upon the 
individual being taught. Education is strongly influenced 
by the nature of the "category" in which it is conducted. 
Therefore, category selection is of the utmost importance 
to program results. The categories are not inherently superior 
to one another, but they are different from one another in 
establishing both the ends and the means of the learning process 

As an example of the effectiveness of a category choice and 
the influence of this choice on an existing program, the ABES 
program win b- analyzed. A chief designer will be selected 
who tulfills proqiam activities as far as authority and 
c^.recticr of prv^qram planning are concerned. The requirements 
of t^iG designate;: category will be used to compare and evaluate 
tne ^.BS.S progr?T. Thus, the program changes, strengths, and 
weaknes-iQs vrj[l be observed. 

Stec J : look at who does the planning, select major 
categories of educational design, and categorize by determining 
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the "chief designer" of the activity: From Table 1, it is 
clear that four choices exist to activate a program. The 
initiator or activator becomes the chief designer. This can 
be a group of teachers, the teacher of a group of teachers, 
a committee, or two or more groups designing an activity. 

Careful study of the ABES records reveals that the 
chief designer of the program in 196 3 was a group of teachers 
planning a program for or with a group of adult students. 
This has been consistently true over the ten years observed. 
Over the years, adult students have participated in the planning 
process more and more, but not to the extent of initiating 
their own programs. By studying this category in relation 
to Houle's educational design, it is possible to note how 
the ABES pilot projects fulfilled requirements in both 1963 
and in 1973. 

When the teacher or group of teachers assumes full 
responsibility for planning and activating a literacy program, 
becoming the chief designer, such as occurred in ABES, 
teacher qualifications and attributes should be as given 
below. 

Teachers qualifications : 

(a) He has a clearly defined role, which sets him apart from 
the students. 

(b) He is aware of all that the students are supposed to learn. 

(c) He has already mastered this knowledge himself. 

(d) He has usually gone beyond this point in his knowledge. 

(e) He operates with some conception of educational methods. 
Attributes of the activity whe.-i teacher-initiated ; 

Instruction is provided to a group. 
A sense of "community" can exist among members. 
Because of the authority of the teacher, students 
relinquish some of their decision-making authority over 
the program design. 

Students collectively can provide a powerful aid to 
learning by sharing ventures and emotionally and socially 
reinforcing each other. 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) 



(e) 



Skilful teachers and learners can overcome apparent 
disadvantages by using the group as a means of achieving 
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rapport required when education is cooperative rather 
than one-to-one. 

Advantages and disadvantages of this approach ; 

The advantages of using the teacher or a group of 

teachers as a program chief designer can be summarized as 

follows : 

(a) It has been most widely used of any category for adult 
programs, 

(b) Great and brilliant teachers have used this method, 

(c) Abstract knowledge can be brought directly to bear on 
the needs of adult students. 

(d) Values of this category are applauded by sociologists, 

(e) Demcpcratization of educational opportunity can best be 
achieved by teacher-directed group instruction, 

(f) It is flexible; in linking periods of learning, one 
class session is an "act," a series then equals an 
episode, an aggregate of episodes equals a basic pattern, 
and then becomes an institution. Put in a series of 
aggregates, the person then can earn a degree, 

(g) This method has significance not only for youth, but also 
for improvement of adult education, 

(h) Principles used are stated objectives, demonstrated skill 
determined readability — constructed achievement of 
tasks which are relevant, 

(i) Impetus to study comes not from established expectations 
of society, but from a student's interaction with 
conditions in his life . 

(j) Choice of whether to enter class belongs to the student, 
not to the society. 

There are several disadvantages of having the teacher 
or teachers initiate and carry the full program responsibility 
These can also be summarized, 

(a) Teaching tends toward repetitiveness and may become 
formal and rigid, 

(b) Early sessions may be planned creatively, but in time, 
(six months) routines are established and become rigid, 

(c) The generality of tlie group may blur differences cimong 
individuals and lead the teacher to comfortable belief 
that each class is made up essentially of the same 
people , 

(d) This method is likely to become "operative" rather than 
"cooperative" education , 
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(e) Stage D can be avoided by the teacher*s thinking each 
act and episode in terms of unique components. 

Furthermore, the teacher of adults who are taking the 

action must be aware of various aspects of adult maturity 

and life-style which place them in a different light than 

when using the same teaching style with young people. These 

differences are : 

1. The adult has a background of knowledge, skill, and 
judgment which enrich his learning and that of his 
classmates . 

2. The adult may be rigid, opinionated, or forgetful, 
particularly if he does not keep his mind and body active, 
which may create special problems for the teacher. 

3. The teacher of adults does not have to have the general 
power necessary for working with youth. 

4. The adult teacher has special authority based upon his 
mastery of the subject matter and his teaching skill. 

5. The teacher of adults can be challenged by the maturity 
of his students. 

6. A network of interpersonal associations must be built 
within the classroom. 

7. Adults consider education secondary to the non-educational 
tasks of survival and daily work. 

8. The adult may use this new knowledge to look at old 
situations and make interesting connections . There is 
more direct application of learning and transfer of 
knowledge when teaching adults. 



Implications of the Teacher Planning a Program for and 
with a Group of Students 



This educational design in which the teacher is the chief 
program designer is universally accepted, used and proven. 
It eliminates many of the hazards of program planning in 
populations where illiteracy abounds. Since it is familiar 
to both the teachers and the students, it has status and 
gives a needed structure. The illiterate student may not be 
ready for educational situations that demand participation, 
cooperation and active leadership. Therefore, the rigidity 
and lack of identity may be minor problems handled by means 
other than the selection of a different educational design. 
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A review of the literature shows that there are other ways 
to select the chief designer which have been effective in 
various cultural settings. These programs have religious, 
political, and economic emphases. One uses an individual 
as a category, one uses a group, and the third uses an 
institution. Close examination of each approach demonstrates 
that each differs in who is responsible for the program and 
how the adult student learns in the selected setting. 

Recognition of these differences creates a base for study 
and understanding of the approaches and village programs 
being widely used, which in turn clarifies the purpose of 
programming . 

The Use and Definition of Program Elements 

To clarify a principle it is important to break it 
into concepts, examine these, and restore the findings to 
a unified whole. To discover the major concepts of the 
ideal program, many programs were analyzed using a card system. 
The Journal of Literacy Discussion covers many programs and 
their major emphases. By recording these and sorting them by 
areas, the concept of "elements" was developed. By so looking 
at a program, many issues become clear. 

A Definition of Program Elements 

Step 1: break the program into the elements important 
to that particular program plan: Program elements are common 
to all prograns. The primary elements are: materials, location, 
planning, student participation, teacher participation, 
supervision, support, and follow-up. These elements could 
be added to and also divided into smaller groupings for closer 
observation. 

The Function of Program Elements 



The implications of the eight program elements for program 
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analysis and program building seem obvious. However, in 
qrouping and designating them it was found that programs 
frequently omit one or more. The omitted most frequently 
are supervision of the village program and location of the 
program . 

Step 2: observe the resources available in each element 
before deciding on a category: By using these as "elements" 
and comparing them with the ABES program as well as the three 
major approaches to literacy programming, the importance of 
each element and its function in the total program becomes 
clear. Before deciding to start a program, a careful examinatior 
of resources available in the developing country and especially 
the villages clarifies the availability of each program 
element. For example, if printing resources are not available, 
printed materials must be imported. If the spoken language 
is not printed, materials must be created or discovered. 
In these cases, the purchase or development of professional 
materials will be an economic disaster unless funding is 
readily available. Often obvious problems can be considered 
by using the elements as a basis of need, eliminating many 
hours of inappropriate program initiation. 

Observing Long-Range Program Change 

By using a model such as Houle's, it is possible to 
analyze a program over a period of years and record its 
change and growth. 

Step 1: tYa explanation of Table 2: a basis for program 
analysis: A summary of tho changes made by the Adult Basic 
Education Society is outlined in Table 2. Other programs 
using a teacher or group of teachers designing a progr-jn for 
a group of adult stduents can be compared both to Houle's 
educational design and ABES requirements. 

The following discussion of each element may clarify 
Table 2 and point out areas which create problems in program 
planning. Table 2 starts with materials. The three major 
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approaches to literacy will be compared. An outline of the 
additional six categories can be obtain from The Design of 
E ducation . The four categories outlined here are those 
usually applied to literacy programs. 

ABES now has televised literacy programming, which 
Houle says requires strengths in areas not considered in 
the "group" situation under which ABES has operated. It is 
necessary for ABES to be aware of the new demands which must 
be met for success. A review of these prior to the investment 
of funds will ensure success as well as financial security 
for the program. A simple factor such as keeping television 
sets in villages secure and operable could make or break an 
extensive and well-planned program. 

Step 2: a discussion of the elements in Table 2 and their 
implications: Since the four major approaches usable in 
village literacy programs will be discussed, a comparison of 
these will clarify each approach. 

The Approach to Materials when the Teacher is Chief Designer 

Using Table 2, it can be seen that Houle '^i requirements 
for materials when the teacher is the planner assume that 
the materials are provided and prepared by professional 
teachers. In 1963, this was true for ABES programs. However, 
r.iaterials were limited and difficult for the student to use 
as they were written in Urdu and there was Jittle correlation 
with the spoken language of the area. In 1973, these oroblems 
had been partially corrected at least, the materials greatly 
improved, and supplementary materials provided. This change 
occurred because of the inclusion on the ABES staff of a 
journalist who acted as publisher, field-testing of materials, 
careful searching for inexpensive means of printing, a study 
of the correlation betv/een the spoken language and Urdu using 
as many common words as possible, the use rf visual aids, 
and constant vigilance of materials used. 
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The Approach to Teaching Method when the Teacher is 
Chief Designer 

Table 1 shows that requirements for this category are 
definite. In teacher-directed group instruction, the leader 
has a clearly defined role and usually uses straightforward 
exposition when presenting lessons. Principles used to state 
objectives, demonstrate a skill, determine readability, or 
construct achievement tests are both defined and relevant to 
adult learning. 

In 1963 , ABES teachers u'ied the lecture method, use 
of achievement tests and objectives was minimal. Materials 
were difficult to read because reading levels had not been 
determined, and reading tasks themselves were not necessarily 
relevant to student needs. In 1973, these problems were 
solved by revising materials, varying teacher presentations, 
controlling class size, and defining the length of the pilot 
project. Considerable growth and change occurred in teaching 
methods used from 1963 to 1973. 

The Approach to Student Participation when the Teacher is 
Chief Designer 

One of the attributes of this use of the teacher is that 
instruction is provided in a group, which gives a sense of 
community cunong adult students. Table 2 shows how Houle 
outlines the amount of student participation that occurs. 
The teacher is the activator in this category, and the student 
relies upon him to plcin the program. However, students help 
plan in a casual way, thus giving them a feeling of being 
part of the total program."^ 

A second requirement stipulated by Houle is that adult 
students come of their own initiative to classes. This is 
significant, as the adult student can drop the course at 
any time, for any reason, and drop-out can become a major 
program deterrent. In the first five years of the ABES 
programs, the drop-out rate was above sixty per cent of the 

Of 
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enrolment in each pilot project. As a result, the programs 
were considered failures. In 1973, with specific efforts 
toward students' participation in planning and orienting 
materials to th^ir needs ti.is drop-out rate decreased to 
less thin twenty-t- o per cent in p six-month program. 

The pi:ot project records reveal a complete change in 
the at itude toward the student. In 19*^3 the failures of the 
project were attributed to teachers, but in 1973 it was 

realized that even with exc3llent teachers students would not 
participate if their r.eeds were not me^.. 

In 1963, many people atte led classes, but emphasis 
quickly shifted from the large group to smaller groups, where 
individualization could occur. with this shift, the drop-out 
rate decreased. It was assumed by the ABES staff that 
participation by the adult student in program pxanning and the 
community feeling that existed in the smaller classes was 
a major contribution to the sjccess of the program. Therefore 
when group activity was properly used, adults responded 
positive] y . 

The Approach to Teacher Participation when the Teacher 
is the Chi.ef pesigneT 

Houle^s requirements for the teacher, as shown in Table 2 
are higher than the ABES staff was able to provide in 1963. 
The role of the teacher was defined in 1963, but teachers 
had been trained to work with children, so their conception 
of adult educational methods was weak. By 1973, however, 
the teacher was receiving additional trainina in methods, 
work with adults, use of material, and the pilot project 
concept. Although teachers were volunteers receiving only 
a small honorarium, there seemed to be no lack of them. 
Qualifications for teachers, therefore, could be regulated. 

Having the teachers live in the area in which they 
were teaching was in itself an orientation to the culture, as 
teachers were familiar with their own people. Over th3 ten-yea 
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period the teacher was expected to do preparation and 
individualization and keep accurate records, as well as to 
establish rapport and teach- Additional supervision and 
assistance in all aspects of teaching helped them become 
successful teachers. The ABES staff considered the demand 
for additional classes in the same areas where classes had 
been held previously as a sign of success. 

The Appro ach to Location of the Program wh en the Teacher is 
the Chief Designer 

As shown by Table 2, location of the adult program is 
decided, according to Houle, by the group or the teacher or 
even an outside group. The decision concerning the literacy 
program locations has proved over the ten years to be critical 
to success. In 1963, location was selected according to the 
observed need of groups to read. In 1973, the site itself 
was carefully examined to determine the amount of exposure 
citizens had had to a "literacy atmosphere" before deciding 
where to hold classes. The need for contact with literate 
people, books, newspapers, advertisements, display signs, and 
schools proved to be an indispensable motivating factor in 
the literacy classes. 

It was also found that literacy classes must be held 
within a reasonable distance of the ABES offices for the 
sake of convenience as well as financial savings. Only village 
that requested literacy classes were considered, for support 
of the village officials as well as the desire to learn to 
read on the part of class members has proved over the ten-year 
period to cut down on drop-out. 

Approach to Planning of the Program whe n the Teacher is 
the Chiet Designelr 

As shown by Table 2, planning specified by Houle 's 
category C-4 was not carried out in 1963. Pilot project 
objectives were unstated, and planning was done without 
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assistance from such staff members as teachers and supervisors 
directly responsible for projects. Evaluation did occur, 
however , and flexible planning allowed for fruitful evaluations . 
In 1973, program planning was structured and design components 
of Houle's fundamental system for adult programming were 
fulfilled. Much growth and change can be seen between 196 3 
and 1973. The positive response of the adults who requested 
the programs and the volunteer teachers who worked in them 
reflects substantial progress even though the design is not 
balanced as completely as suggested by Houle. 

Approach to the Support for the Program Plan when the 
Teacher is the Chief Designer 

As can be noted in Table 2 , Houle points out that support 

4 

for the program must be local and community-centered. In 
196 3, no local support for the program was sought by ABES 
staff, as the need for literacy was considered so important 
that it was thought it should be promoted even if support 
was not forthcoming from the community. However, in 1973 
support for the program from every available source was 
recognized as vital to its success. Involvement of local 
leaders in the program solved many social problems created 
when leaders were negative. Now the village provides facilities 
and assists financially, and participation has increased 
over the ten-year period from nothing to complete community 
support for literacy classes requested. 

Supervision O' the Program 

Although Houle did not mention supervision of the program 
in the program requirements, it has played an important role 
in ABES programs. In 1963, supervision was considered the 
part-time job of the director and assistant director, who 
were also doing many other tasks involved in implementing the 
program. It was soon found, however, that with volunteer 

5i/ 
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teachers it was necessary to give them full support and 
assistance by providing adequate supervision. In 1973, 
supervision was considered as important as teaching. Supervisors 
are carefully selected and trained. These positions were 
filled in 1973 by long-term employees who knew the tasks at 
hand and functioned without supervision themselves except 
in rare situations. It was the consensus of the ABES staff 
that without supervisors the program would fail. 

Follow-up to the Literacy Program 

Houle does not state requirements for the follow-up 
stage. However, as the ten-year span passed, the ABES staff 
began to feel that follow-up could be the most essential element 
of the project. In 1963, follow-up did not occur, as the 
staff did not exist to do so. In 1973, many indirect methods 
were used for follow-up other than providing a staff to do 
so. For example, supplementary materials were provided for 
neo-literates. The use of other active social organizations 
as well as government branches to create materials written 
at basic reading levels for beginning readers proved successful. 
Much future follow-up is planned by means of libraries and 
television and radio programs. Need for these activities 
was recognized before 1973, but because of the financial 
situation of the country, funds were not available. Further 
research in follow-up methods for literacy classes is planned. 

Following a Program through a Program Design 

Houle 's second suggestion for an educational design 
is the use of a "program design," breaking the programs into 
definable steps. ^ This can be expressed by the times during 
a program when major decisions are made. Another definition 
would be areas of program action which form "central themes." 
A literacy program can be created by following a program 
design. It can also be evaluated by thinking through the 
existing program in the light of a sound program design. 
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TABLE 2 

SUHMAXY analy;;is or thi; adult basic edl-cation SocitTv 



lloule'i Cdie<tory* 



1. Provided 

2. Profeasiondlly d«*velop«J 



Teaching Mm t hod 

1. Straightforward rxj^niiiori 

2. Const met ed acLi(.'verp.L'r)t teats 
1. D«tennined readability 

4. Asai^tned rt'levanr t.isks 



Stud ent Participation 

1 . Croup Act ivity 

2. Student* ^clp plan in casual way 
1. Studentn k.tjnf ot their own 

init i4t ive 
4. Studentfl rely upon teacher 
aut hor i ty 



Teacher Participatio n 

1. Defined rnle 
J. Xab mastered material 
J. Mas ability and cr>iitiinq m 
4. lias concept of educational 
methods 

Trained in training lessons 
6. Understands and can work wi^ 
adults 



Provided 

Professionally dcvelo^^ed 
Not based upon spokon ldni]oa>;r 
Linitrd materials one prirnT 
no rufiplcmentary m.ttfrij'.a 



Liicturt's pri'h«'nted 
Constructed .achievement trnta 
PfatUbi 1 ity U^.'i'ls not deter^tr. 
Son-rf '-f ./.I'lt ,i3ni((n»-d task? 
wncL'nt I ul l«;d class aifi' 



L.irijc gruup activity 
Students not inclu(1i:d in 
Students did not cone f:f 
initiat ivf 

Students relied UfXjn tCM." 
.tut hor 1 1 y 



' defined role 

fair knowledge of m.itcrial 
Scxac teacher trainintj 
Little Concept of educational 
methods 

Some training lesso.is 

Little understanding of adult 

in educational setting 



Provided 

Profess londlly developed 

Closely correlated with language 

St ep-by-stcp prog rammed 

present at ion 

Visual 0ids included 

Paperback supplement in interest 

areas prcvided 

Fee charged for materials 



Straightforward exposition 
Constructed achievement tests 
Pe temnt'd readability 
Tasks assigned were relevant 
Pti'sentcd stcp-by-stcp lessons 
Class size 10 to 12 
L'acd three primers and many small 
bot.k:. 

Daily lessons for siK moriths 

writir<j and math included 



Jnall qrorp ai-tivity 
.Students irivTluded in planning 
Student." cjmc of own 
1 ni 1 1 at ive 

Studer.'B relied upon teacher 
juthor ity 

Student had to r "Bide in the area 
Aryone can participate 
Ag^' 14 nr above was adult 
Women ahcwctf L.-ttcr protjress a:id 
attendance than the men 



Def ined role 

Mastered material 

Ability and training in teaching 

tiad conception of educational 

mc( liods 

Had had extensive training lessons 
L'nderscccd and could work with 
adu Its 

Refresher training course participant 
Volunteer honorarium paid 
Resided in area where teaching 
Volunteered of own initiative 



Decided by jroup, teacher or 
outside grnup 



Planning 

Must have <jt)ectiveii 
Planning done by 'iroup o 
teacher 

Planning fol U^ws deni in 
components 
Evaluation occurs 



Plannin>| flexible 



1. Decided by ABE3 ntaff 



Objectives not written 
Planning done by nutside group 
(AHi:s staff) 

Design components not balanced 
or followed 
i'valuAtton occurred 

Planning f lexible 



Decided by village request for 
literacy classes 

Oased upon evidence cf 'literacy 
atmosphc re" 

Located within 2S-mile radius of 
ABtS offices 

Final decision made by ADES staff 



Objectives stated clearly 
Planning done by everyone involved 
in program 

Design components included but 
not balanced 

Evaluation occurred but based 
upon inferential criteria 
Planning flexible 
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I. Not miftti Ujntjd :iy tiiuU- 



•J. T •;.».• .'iLf Ui-llCU'd ty Joe J I lCdJLT3 

'>. r.u-iUtif5 f»yt cl.it. •» provided by 

». lifi.jr^cial support fnxi matcrul 

7. ouiai.Jf jrt^apn iiruvidt-J finjncul 

^. :iup|«.rl ct citlu-r 1 1 1 1 ut lonn 



".t iiuppt'rt providfd 



. jipvrvisors provided 
• :>upirvia<irs t rjitu'd 

r.upL'rvivor!, hJd dt-fint-d roU- 
. Sip»Mvisur.H nit;vou of jrej 

w^L'r^ they work 

Sujii..rvi:.orn had bctn Utvracy 

tejjhora 

SujiLTvmcrn hjd mjutercd 
mjicrtali- Jnd tuchniquvs 
rupcrvtnors includfd in pljnnin') 
jnd L'vjlujtion 
i5up»'rvi i.ors un Sdldry 
S'ipt'-vX3ors worked with villj^jc 
U'rtdtrn jrd hflpvd suU-ct tr-jcliera 
Mipervirora caordindtori butwceti 
AJiKS statf, teacher, and viUj>je 
li'j Jers 

Suporviaors h.inJled records, 
fi:rnii, jnd ndterijls 



«>t men* lon^'iJ 



SuppUmrnt jry mjten.ilii 
providi'd in interest jrcj 
i;ir<c* contjct and planninq 
dc;ne with <jthcr hocIjI 
orij tnizjt ions 
I.oci I UbjiiricB plji ncd 
television prcKjrons jnd radu 
pro'jr ari3 produced 
Ir»-depth rentarch planned 



uroup of rit u.)»Mit !. 
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Using the ABES*s literacy program as a model, each 
step of an adult educational framework or program design 
will be reviewed. The discussion will focus on the ABES 
program in 1963 and in 1973. Thus, it will be possible for 
the program planner to see how evaluation of a program can 
be done, with areas of strength and weakness becoming obvious. 

In addition, other programs can be evaluated, making 
it possible to avoid spending funds on programs lacking 
resources, leadership, and teaching methods. Providing time 
to plan a suitable format for the program before starting 
full-scale production and incorporating a pilot project into 
planning will give the new program an opportunity to succeed. 

Using Houle's Framework and Components of Educational Design 

The second part of Houle's system is a detailed analysis 
of the program design. To analyze the changes in the ABES 
program between 1963 and 1973, Houle suggests that a second 
step be taken after the category is decided.^ This is to 
apply the decisions and components of an adult educational 
framework, as outlined in Figure 1. By placing the program 
in its proper category, general direction is given to the 
program as a whole. Then, by pursuing this design, seeing 
that all of the program elements are included and balanced 
will give a framework around which an adult educational activity 
may be observed. These components will be explained and 
discussed as each step in the framework is reviewed. 

The "central themes" are called decision points. They 
begin with identification of an educational activity and 
follow through each step of an adult educational program. 
Houle states that "these themes tend to synthesize and bring 
coherence to what otherwise is a shapeless body of facts and 
principles." It is not necessary when planning a program 
to have these central themes in order. However, in this 
study the sequence used by Houle's design will be followed. 
With this base, the ten pilot projects conducted by ABES 
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i. A possible educational activity is identi f ied 



4. A suitable format is designed 



2. A decision is made to oroceed 

3. Objectives are idortificd aiid refined 



Resources 

Leaders 

Methods 

Schedule 

Sequence 

Social reinforcement 
Individualization 
Roles and relationships 
Criteria of evaluation 
Clarity of design 



g 

h, 



5. The format is fitted into larger patterns of life 



a. Guidance 

b. Life style 

c. Finance 

d. Interpretation 



6. The plan is put into effect 



7. The results arc measured and appraised 



Figure 1: Decision points and component** of an adult educational fr«:mework 

Source: Cyril 0. Houle, The Design of Education , San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc.# 197i 
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staff between 1963 and 1973 can be analyzed and ordered in 
program design, pointing up the program's strengths and 
weaknesses both in 1963 and in 1973. 



Decision Point 1: Possible Educational Activity Identified 



In 1963 the ABES staff began to reorganize. Based upon 
the activities of a small group which had been working in 
adult literacy in the area since 1936, the ABES staff defined 
an educational activity to pursue, namely to teach illiterate 
adults living in the Punjab to read so that religious materials 
might be understood. It was hoped that social change would 
result . 

The reason for selecting this particular activity and 
setting up a religious goal was the observation made by the 
staff of the living conditions in the area. Evidence of 
extreme poverty, multiple social problems, the lack of 
problem-solving abilities, the need for increased food production, 
skill improvement, and better health practices confirmed a 
need for a strong educational base and for kindling desire 
by the people to better themselves. Learning to read would 
make spiritual faith available as well as provide the ability 
to learn vocational tasks, upon which industry could be based. 

By 1973, this goal or activity had been redefined. The 
basic assumption that religious materials should be read 
was recognized as "imposed". Though the people frequently 
selected religiously-oriented reading material, there were 
several other areas of interest. The task of teaching the 
people to read was retained, but the goal was redefined as 
to teach the illiterate adults of the Punjab to read so that 
they could fulfill their own needs. This restatement of 
ABES aims was reflected in all elements of the program. 
Religious paperbacks were retained, but other subjects were 
added. The choice of students broadened, location of classes 
was reconsidered, and a broader support group was possible. 
This change of thinking began in and gradually the ABES 
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program was replanned so that in 1973 the classes were totally 
non-sectarian, the teaching staff was ninety per cent Muslim, 
the ABES board was made up of every religious group in the 
area, and the ABES staff was hired on the basis of ability 
with no reference to religious affiliation. 

TABLE 3 

DECISION POINT 1: POSSIBLE EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITY IS IDENTIFIED 



Activity - 1963 



To teach illiterate adults 
living in the Punjab to 
read so that religious 
materials might be understood 
and lives enriched. It was 
hoped that social change would 
result from this enlightenment. 



Activity - 1973 



To teacn illiterate adults 
of the Punjab to read so 
that they can fulfill their 
own self-felt needs, 
whatever they may be. 



Decision Point 2: The Decision to Proceed 

To make the initial decision to proceed with an adult 
educational program, three basic elements are important. 
If these are not fulfilled, it is best to decide not to 
proceed. 

1. Adequate understanding of the potential audience 
must e.xist. 

2. Decisions must not be made rapidly. 

3. Decisions should be made without emotional involvement, 
by thinking through all alternatives coolly and 
rationally. If this is done, a rewarding design 

will be created. 

The three major goals used in 19 6 3 and through 19 65 are given 
below for comparison purposes. (See Table 4.) The major 
goals of the ABES staff are listed chronologically in Table 5. 

Taking the three goals set out in Table 4, it can be 
seen that they do not fulfill the elements which constitute 
an adequate decision to proceed with a progrcim. The decision 
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TABLE 4 

DECISION POINT 2: A DECISION IS MADE TO PROCEED 



To reach as many people as possible 1. 
and teach them basic skills required 
for reading. 



To teach adults reading to enable 2. 
them to further their religious 
beliefs by reading for themselves 
either the Bible or the Koran. 

To teach a minority group to read 3. 
in order to help them free themselves 
from minority group status through 
better employment possibilities. 

4. 



To reach the truly motivated adult who 
had a "self-felt" need to learn to 
read, the size of group being 
coincidental. 

To teach adults to read to enable them 
to read any material of interest to 
them. A special effort was made to 
make these materials readable. 

To offer "eading classes to anyone 
within the designated area and eliminate 
"target" groups. The only requirement 
was desire to read. 

To strive for a "model" program for 
replication by others in the area. 
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To reach ah adr.y people js puaaiC/U- ^nJ 

•.CJLrh th«(n bJ8l." 1*1 lis Ti-qu l I'L-J iOT 

To teach ddults rud^Jin^ to t-jutjlt? th».'m 
to Ht rvngthen their rflitjious ti'liL-tu 
by rcddlnij either the Hiblt or Kurjn 

To teach s minority qroup lo rt'jJ in 
order to hrlp t^t-m J rce thcmaeivt'S 
fro«B ai'iority .;rr-u}, NtJtu<t throu'jh 
better ump I ov"^- ^ { i")«it ibi 1 1 1 lea 

To CO icentrant staff et torts on Uff.itt;c« 
jeoqrjphicji jr^a and attempt lu naKe 
rh.1t Ji h.inrlr."1 p»r ct-nn liti.-r.»tf 

To reach t»vi.-ryone in the area rt jarJU'ss 
of the reaB-jni adults tniqnt havr foi' 
learnin<j ti^ read ( ".o tjrgut jjroujj) 

T'3 strive for a "model proqrajT.' by 
.Tiakinq project smalU-r but su<- rt-sr. f u I 

, To wake proora^n a prtd'jL-t of plarmai} t<-/ 
pwopie in th«« co'jrst.' ol ■* r.v I : - f ».< 1 • " 

needs 

To i.*i)nj«tant ly »."val'jatr All .mpcct:. o; 
-fZoqz^ (altcnpt to lower drop-out rat<«; 

■'o <j%r lucai Icadura for ^uid.incf .>nd 
')ro7rain »apport 

To perfect nattrri.tli no tha«. tht-y could 
be duplicat«'d for uir m other literacy 

To i:;c;lu<le nrort.* thin one viM.njo in tir^i'cif). 
area but Keirp area sn^ I 1 

, rcj redefine "ni-co* for literacy tc include 
».'i:onc'^. 1,7 as as educational nef^ds 

. To rifdefiite 'suciif »s f u I pro^jra/^i." Jnly 
tiuccutaful pro^rir.s worthwhile. Success 
defined as 'lii.jh" ffiOtivation and *low" 
drop-out 

To redefine 'need tor literarv.' "the most 
interested itudcnt" -- one who Mad a 
self-felt nerJ to iearn to rL«ad Jt-spitr 
observed needs, but leaving student in 
come to cldss un f'ls own ini>. iativ«- 

. To reach truly awjfivjted student by 

Jet «rnr inin<] l';c.i 1 1 on (if lit lt acy pro*! Tim , 
pldcing pro<ir«jn nnly in afi^s with 
" 1 1 to racy a tmosptiorc" 

> pu;:.! Alit lj 



To use only vulunirur toachei!. 

To attain sjccoss throu-jh contrjci U-arnirii 

To 'jse materials with yoiit*^ 10 tr I '> v''<.'ri. 

of a;}e 

To trmphasiii' follc-w-^p by jsi-.'! f iir.r 1 1 dp 1 1 
literacy formjt in ■« up;> U-ron t ,i ry ."ni tf r i'' I 

To I ric t rn r>i Iment but kin'^i .-i nt l^w 

T(j asRisT (.ifm-r .irrA.ji-. tt: ljsi- -"a* t- r i a 1 ■■, .tr.''. 
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TABLE 6 (cont'd) 



Objectives Need to Be: 



Discri inative 


1 

( Changed 

\ 


Add 
Othera 


I Change 
; Emphasis 


Abandon 
4- . 


Year Major 
Goals were 
Imp lemen ted 


Project 


No 1 




1 

i 


! Yes 

1 


1963 




Yea 




Y T 






1963 


1 


Yes 






Yes 


Yes 


1963 


1 


No 






j No 


Yes 


1965 




Yea 


Yes 








1965 


3 


Yes 










1^65 


3 


Yes 










1966 


4 


Yea 










1966 


4 


Yes 










1966 


5 


Ves 










1966 


5 


Yes 










1966 


S 


Yea 




Yea 




i 


n66 


6 
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DtCISK,.. POINT ) 3UJKCTIVES IDKSTIKttD AND Rf:h:SLD 



I. To exp«r imvnt. with UN;aj vo 



To obaerv* lomilts of :i-.k->iiti jicrforru' i -tm n.i.l 
haJ bdiiiL.' t«' »i.*ht:f -t I .» m 111 ; ; <jurs»f p i i.v ; t'V 
AOES ataf t ) 

To makv murvi-y ^^recedi n.) tr-.i- litcrjcy (.-.'^jr-^c jod 



L'<jul>,r volunteer t^jchora yaul j 



r<i oxj^jtu! t'_'jcrM:r troinini} to incliidi" rrwrithly 
re I H'sihiT cour ars 



To m.ikf survfy prffcd i nq fjch littTdcv couraf to 
■ j.iin in»n;h-8 .^ijoiit judicnce to I>f st-rvfd, nufr^or 
1 n itiT<itf!i l)fin<) irrclcvAnt 



1 . To p: J 

not tun 



^ To '•xjJL'i imi-nt Mith 
1 jI 1-t imf Mcjfh'- 



I . Tu I'XpiT lIT.T.t 



.r. :y living 



4. To fK;-.*! imiTit witr- trjit.: i pro.jram lor supervisor'' 

'>, To «f AiJf I tmriit f.;n». r.trjt iritj ^-tic^li- Mtf ; -nai; 

upon (ino ; lint j.-ojcct .it .i t im.-'> 

6. To ex:.or in.'nt with ja)im<j !(,r hfli> '.t:m v.lljit. 

I at-lt ii; this L-js.- VI u .■ t 1 jjroviJ,- j rnon for 
the 8up«rvinor^ 

7. To rxpirrimcn: w.tn i i vjd i ruj clectftl orii.-ials ot the 
villdtjc m ;>ljniiir(.| jjrc.^r j.-n' 

H. Tf> t.x4>«*i i.Tii-.it with Jill 1.1} u wi-i t)ut bettt-r tcicht-n. 
Jnd to .Jive invr bt-ttt-i fijsic rjinin^'j 

t. T'j jttcmjjt to jondtftis.- ^-ontiU't,. lif- rji.-y lesson intu 
miniitwa of cljmi time, i ni.- 1 udi r. . rt'jd» i.j, writifui, 
jnd .T.flthi!mjt If- ' 

10. To try tQ rfijuUr rrii-etKi^ f ir-ifU-ra js 

b<s«i« for pl.in.-imi pr.,«<i r .imb 

a. To try lo u«f. LollP.!.- stuJcnts .»* te-ifht-rn in the 



I.'. To obsi-rv- \ 



of (reqii.'l 



si?il sut)8 1 1 • u tc 



M. To jtf-^it :n i-vjlu.itf' rurjl .irt . 
for s 'ssful prr.fjr.in l.H-.it u- m' 

14. To tr> m.u.. .: ; i.,.. VliUt., to ok 

tfjL-hrr ■ »<( r . .i well j« improv. 
i. To use .Tiuri" i!ftj ..vl tfjL'hiT fr.ii 



Wltfi 



. To uflf r ir .» ; V I ; i n 
^roqr Atns 

1. To t«-ji; -.-KJt iv.it ion kit." SLifvi.y *it local 
lcA>h-r .»n : \^;\r'.-t't t.iHiii,, e.irh ; ^f .-rtiv.- 

HtudiMit. Kit >fitjin«v! Ti., ,,,1., iiseij in 

4. To t«'!»t r;^i»(ii-ii isut t > n... t .ij^r..' ) ■•- .■ w;,.»r) 

•-IdH^i-n r.-^ ■■^...1 ^^,t.^ s; ».it. r>- "' . i .-t t...w<, 

waJi j.rmt.'i! 



4. To cjiefully pl.iti f.xch pro^jram with help of atoff, 
VI I laqc Ir.^iJer , vi 1 l^qo conmi tt ee, tf jchers , jod 
students 

't To usf p,iid, full-tire siipervi s icn in direct 
proportion to aumber cf clJHses b^-ing held 

f>. Sui-erviiors '.o liv*.* nejr ABf.S at.if! olfice .ind trjvfl 
to villaqea by bus or cjr, not to attempt to live in 
viH.i;».'s while workini} there 

7. To enl.irqt- trjinin., program for supervisor 

H. To contirtm? to con'*fntrate whole ADES stjff upon 
ne pilot project at a time 

'i. To jsk ejcti villjge to give full support to classes 
requested by hdving village committee and furnishing 
tear^fr, room with facilltias. place for gradujtion, 
jnd nor.il supjwrt for tt jher jnd students 

10. To includo village op i n ion -m jker s for local leJders) 
in pl.ir.ning programs 

11. To haw basic competency requirements for te«icher«. 
tfsti, mil materials to read as well as basic 
teacher training course 

I- include twenty min 

w mati-rijl in »*nrh 



13. To bell t local coffunittee to . 
pro'jram 



•'lat in planninq 
n classes able to 



To .>vnid uain'j unknown substitute teachers; having 
two teacher' , -r i.-l<- j acquainted with class 
membe rs 

To u.iP .y locations having "literacy atnoopheres, " 
these l>t:inq urban artras at thl- time 

T ave iJirectfir and super iaora observe and analyze 
the tc-achers as frequently ar possible on 
Lihsfheilolrd f »tis 



> evaluate conatarjtly teacher traininr} proqram 
.1'} upKjride It 



o cotitinLii- iform inconiinq student a,i conplet* ly 

■I posjiilile I L-rning every .apoct of c se, 
MP'T mri'ivati mal kit as one means 

!. .-nnr im;..- witti f!e»*ilet»er and add roqular 
..'WHj.iper writ tin at two rradintj levels for wide 
ir,' riLut inn through J'unjab 
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TAhLK 7 icont M) 



1968-71" 



Spfcific Objfctivca - 1973^ 



To iixj>«frinieni with si.iriin-j wiin .;iily wonifii in 
thr cUsBea, they oe.'m«d moat hi.,-hlv miJt iv.jt.r.l 



To int-lude scverj: villagea i:i ^ilot .,r,jK'i:l 

hut continutf to .'Dntire project to twentv-fivf 
ntle radius of AbtS «taff 4)ffi,ts 



J- To continue tii o^t-n ci.i., jcs to evi 
jnd to jvoiil using tjrijct i.;roupi> 



<. To contmuf to define success f-j I pro-;rajn js t,i.]U 
motivation and low drop-out rjtf 



'1. ro recO(}ni2e that women jjro.jrcs.s quickly with 

nateriJlc .ind methods, ftirther research to be done 
ti> tind cocitributin.} motivationjl fdctora 

Td include many as 100 villaqe cljBses in one 
pilot fjroje^^t. Controllintj factor is nunbffr of 
t«'achers qualified and available number of sincere 
requesta, jnd nuxabcr of supf rviaors available 

JJ. To op*'n claase'i to anyone sincerely interested, 
willing to |,ay .mall fee for hia materials and to 
attend classes regularly 

-4. To continue to define successful programs as those 
having high motivation and low drop-out rates 



To exprrim«nt with "-ejchcr uotivati 
financial rewards tj teacher whenev 
at an assignud luvcl^ 



jn thrm 
•r any or 



To experiment using 
youth tjroups .iije 
government 10 



athinj materials with the 
to 14 at rvqjent of the 



1- To learn needs and problems so that literature of 
basic course and follow-up reading could be 
relevant to daily living 

2. To tesc new typos of teaching aids so that 
presentation could be eff.jctive and «;fticient 

1. To determine Ungth and sr-hedulmg of training 
required for teachers to reach satisfactory 
■ tandariJ, measured by progress and results of 
c lasses 

*■ To evaluate plana aid development of follow-up 
reading habita of literacy graduates 

•i. To recruit potent'.il personnel for full-time 

adult education work to provide them with further 
training 



'pilot J>rrnei:t 

^J'llct rroiect 

^I'llot ; Giect 

^rii t ri .iject 

" lot p-ujeet 

. lc»t I'rn ifi^t 

loi fro )ee 

lot I'roject 



10, 



; , 

J , 


i>p«JCl f IL 


■ Ob ject ivc 2 




Spe -1 f If 


■ Objective I 


throutjh iLt 


4 , 

^, 


Spt- -tic 


('b)cCtlVe 1 


throuijh d 


i;p.-i.ifii: 


Objwctivff I 


through 6 


b. 


Spri'l f 1 L 


■ 'b ]i>ct 1 Ve 1 


thrtiiigh IJ 


7, 


n'rctfi;: 


■ :>b3et.-ttve I 




8 , 

9 , 


Speri f i'- 


f'tM'Ttive Jl 




;:pe< 1 { 1. 


■1 ;i->ttv». 1 


thrj.uijri *j 



2'i. To avoid using extrinsie measures for motivating 
ihf teachers other than small honorarium provided 

. To include only adalts over H in clasocs 



21. To avoid use of tar.jet .jroupa unless for requested 
research 



-rt. To continue including opinions ^f adult students 
when evaluating and creating materials 

29. To improve f iold-testing techniques by further 
training of staff nd to field-test all materials 
b«>forc clas'-room usage approved 

30. To further r.stearch teacher training and ure more 
field experience as bas« fur learning, as well 

as variety of teaching approaches 

31- To include in 19''4-5 budget funds for in-depth 
research of past students in the program 

To consider during coming year the possibi ty 
of trainintj furthei personnel for replicating 
the "model" created 

U. To develop newly-rtcqui red reading habits of 

neo-Hterates through newspapers, libraries, and 
follow-up books 

14, To provide specialized knowledge to neo-li terates 
on vocational subjects, health needs and 3ocial 
problems 

J^. To evaluate projects by comparing them closely 
with previous pilot projects 

16. To establish work centers for both demonstrating 
and wr.rking on such practical projects as 
h.inJi rafts, sewing, cycle repair, jnj preserving 
am, : -.inq techniques by applying new ideas 
and . . . V3 available materials and resources 
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SUMMARY SHEET 

UElISION POISTS AND COMl'ONKNTS OF AN AOL'LT E0i;CATIONAI. FRAMEWORK 



A possible fduciitional activity 13 identified. 
A decision is mjdo to giroceud. 
(Jbjfct-ives arc identified .ind rffmL-c!. 



suitiible formiit is 
desKjned . 



The format is fjtted 
into larger patterns 
of life 



6. The plan is put into effect. 



Results are measured and appraised. 



a. Resources 

b. Leaders 

c. Methods 

d. Schedule 
c. Sequence 

f . Social reinforcement 

q. Individualization 

h . Koles and ru lat lonships 

i. Criteria of evaluation 
3. Clarity of design 



Guidance 
Life style 
Finance 
Interpretation 



FAIR 

POOR 

FAIR 
STRONG EMPHASIS 
STRONG EMPHASIS 

FAIR 

POOR 

FAIR 

POOR 

POOR 



Source: Cyril 0. Houle, The Design cf Education (San Francisco: Jossey Bdss, Inc., 1972) 
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Resources: As noted in Table 9, resources in Pakistan 
for making educational materials in 1963 were difficult to 
obtain. Economic development had not started then. However, 
imports and manufactured goods have since increased, and in 
1973 the ABES staff was able to publish materials anr" books 
using imported paper. There was still a shortage of resources 
of every kind, such as trained leadership in educational fields. 
Resources seem to be one of the most difficult areas to 
compensate for when working with literacy classes in an 
underdeveloped country. 

Leaders: Most of those who worked for ABES in 1963 
are still with the group. These people have expanded their 
capabilities and are now holding more responsible leadership 
posts with the ABES program staff. Others have been added 
to the ABES staff over the years and trained within the 
program itself. In 1973, according to Edwin Carlson, assistant 
director, trained supervisors were available in limited 
numbers. However, little attempt had been made to train 
more than the ABES staff and effective leadership was at 
a premium. Degree holders in adult education, educated 
abroad or in Pakistan, were not available. The staff 
workload was heavy. They work long hours. Leadership is 
a subject that needs further study and research both to take 
care of future demands of the ABES program and the need to 
duplicate the model. 

Methods: Selecting and using materia? s have been steady 
tasks, and the ABES staff has thought the quality, quantity, 
and choice of materials available inadequate. The method 
has been to base lectures on a primer. However, research 
in this area is needed. If using poorly prepared volunteer 
teachers, teaching methods must be kept simple and materials 
must be more supportive. Therefore, experimenting with new 
teaching methods has been difficult and limited. However, 
an extensive and successful effort has been made betweei. 
1973 and 1977 to prepare televised tapes to present the lesson. 
The classroom teachr^r then reinforces and explains the lesson 
after the viewing. 
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TABLE 9 



RESOURCES 



1963-' 



1973^ 



Resources scarce- Only a minimum of 
paper, printing supplies, etc. available 



Human resource:^ also not in form of 
leadership material 



Some trained teachers that could be used 
with further literacy training available 



Resources in form of visual aid.s and 
materials for making teaching devices 
increased and being used 

Young men and women available for 
further training in education. 
However, degree progra;^s in adult 
education not offered yet 

Volunteer teachers available 

Village leaders available and 
cooperative 

Transportation to areas improve.^ 

Some telephone communication possible 

Television and radio available to 
reinforce learning 

Duplicating machines, printing presses, 
Xerox machines, etc., available for i se 



Because of import costs, 
materials quite high 



of 



Sources: ^Vincent David, Director, Adult Basic Education Society, Gujran^^ala, 
Pakistan , personal interview , January 1963 - 
^Nurndar, Khan, Ministry of Education, Punjab, Pakistan, per^ iiitev. ew 

January 1973. 
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Schedule: Planning each detail has been one of the 
strongest points in the ABES program. In fact, it has been 
over-emphasized. 

Sequence: Sequence of activities has been attempted 
to create a model program. Steps to implement each pilot 
project were carefully established. In fact, these steps 
were pursued with such vigour and in such a limited time 
that time to assimilate information and raise questions was 
eliminated. 

Providing Social Reinforcement: As pointed out by 
Houle, teacher-directed group instruction may limit student-group 
involvement. However, the strength of the C-4 category"^^ 
is the community and social reinforcement that can be obtained 
through group interaction. This area still needs attention 
on the part of the ABES staff, as frequently th€; clasties are 
appendages to community activities rather than active contributori 
to community life. Since the need for literacy is a fairly 
new concept, time may be reqnirea for this activity or any 
adult educational activity to become an accepted community 
affair. Social support is becoming adequate as pilot projects 
become sviccessful and are recarring frequently in the same 
village area. 

Individualization: Attention paid to individual studer\t~ 
was still ir.adequate in 1973. However, plans were laid for 
picqrammed materials, increased empha£i3 on working with 
individuals, and improved tests to diagnose learning problems. 
By keeping the class size small, some control '^-ver impersonalizati 
was possible. Teachers were being trained to work with ad.ilts 
and individualize lessons. Students, as well, worked w.i trh 
one another, increasing individual attention given those 
slower to learn. Materials have been sequenced (oraded) . 
Students stay with one primer v.ntil demonstrated ability 
IS proven. Howevor, the limit to the amount of available 
material at each reading level makes the lessons uninteresting. 

Roles and Relationships: Roles of the teacher a.->C 
supervisor were careful? y taught in training courses. However, 
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the role of adults acting as students for the first time 
merits further clarification and basic instruction on their 
role in the classroom. 

Criteria of Evaluation: Over the ten years being studied, 
the basis for evaluating ABES programs has been based on the 
amount of adult student drop-out during the six-month pilot 
projects. Since this tool for evaluation is inferential, 
the success of the programs is unknown. Tests used for 
evaluation at the end of each course have been revised frequently, 
but they have not been re-evaluated on the basis of their 
effectiveness in the student being able to transfer skills 
learned in classes to a real life situation. Further research 
is needed, both in the program and with individuals. 

Clarity of Design: The ABES staff were not aware of 
program steps. Therefore, a program design as such has not 
been followed. ABES staff are authorities, not on programming 
but on teaching, and they have proceeded to the best of 
their training to establish a reasonable program design. 
They have accomplished their goals through trial and error. 
Weak areas in the design, such as not using the interests of 
students as a resource and deficient criteria for ^ /aluation 
were gradually changed. 

Decision Point 5: Format is Fitted into Larqer Pattern 
of Life ~ 



To fic an adult educational program into the activities 
of the community, it is necessary to consider four aspects of 
the life-style of the potential audience. These are: 

Guidance: Guidance aspects of the ABES programs have 
been improved, since teachers live in the area and are 
personally acquainted with students. However, the program 
director has noted the need for further training in guidance 
both in the supervisors' and the teachers* course. In 1963, 
guidance and help from the teacher were disregarded. The 
teacher did not know the students and was not necessarily 
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from the area. In 1973, the teacher lived in the village 
where he taught, knew adult students, offered effective 
guidance when problems arose, and gave extra assistance when 
learning was difficvlt. This was done unprof essionally , as 
teachers lacked guidance training. It is an area of training 
that needs strengthening. 

Life-style: The results of education on the life-style 
of adult students have never been studied by the ABES in a 
Pakistani village. In 1973, programs were built around 
adults' free time, fitting in the programs so that their lives 
were not disrupted. Another consideration was that materials 
and discussions were to be free of disruptive political aspects. 
Further research is needed in community reactionr. to individuals 
who have changed their status because of further education 
after becoming adults. 

Finance: Financing whole programs locally should be 
considered. In ABES classes, students bought their own 
materials, but most financial support came from groups outside 
the village. Nevertheless, funds did come from Pakistanis 
themselves in the form of government subsidies and grants 
so that the burden of finances was more or less local. 
Limitations on financial support have shaped the program, 
necessitating a small staff and volunteer teachers. In 1973, 
the income from the national sales of materials both to 
other literacy programs and to bookstores made ABES practically 
self-fupporting . The concept of the student purchasing their 
own materials for a small fee and paying for their training 
courses helps finance the projects. 

Interpretation: Interpretation of ABES staff intentions 
was a major point in program planning in 1973. However, it 
was not a consideration in 1963, which caused the first 
pilot project to be a failure. Adult students did not know 
what to expect after learning to read. Early in the program, 
they expected charitable assistance for the village if they 
attended literacy classes. In 1973, this confusion had been 
cleared up, and genuine reasons for holding literacy classes 

7c. 
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were accepted by villagers. The success of classes in teaching 
villagers to read effectively in six months and the purchasing 
of their own materials has caused adult students to interpret 
ABES intentions accurately. 

Decision Point 6: The Plan is Put into Effect 

Houle points out that to make the program effective in 
a reasonable sequence, the learning design must first be 
devised and then carried out. Even well-laid plans may 
require changes. In some cases a complete design is not 
possible until after the activity begins. This was the 
situation with ABES in 1963. The first pilot project was by 
necessity exploratory. For example, study of the audience 
was not made before pilot projects were started. However, 
after the program ended, thought was given to pilot projects 
and from then on pre-planning was possible. 

Decision Point 7: Results are Appraised 

Houle suggests that while a program is under way, its 
quality should be constantly appraised. After it has been 
completed, a judgment of how good it has been should be made. 
The question "has it been worthwhile?" must be answered. 
Criteria for evaluation are one element of a format and data 
relevant to those criteria should be gathered throughout the 
project or program. "^"^ The ABES staff verbally assessed the 
pilot project in 1963 and made changes as the years passed. 
However, it was not until 1965 that exact criteria for evaluation 
were considered in program planning. At that time the 
drop-out rate of adult students was so great that its prevention 
became the sign of a successful program. Attendance data 
were gathered to substantiate the success of each project. 

In 1973, the evaluation was still based upon the drop-out 
rate, which Houle considers an inferential criterion. The 
crop-out rate is considered the basis for success or failure 
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of each pilot project. It is observed behaviour on the part 
of the adult student. This behaviour does not indicate 
whether a change has occurred becaui=e of the students' newly 
acquired reading skill or not. The social aspects of the 
program may retain students. Further research in this area 
is planned. 

Chapter Summary 

In applying Houle's system, ABES ' s program falls into the 
category which states that "a teacher or group of teachers 
designs an activity for and often with a group of students , ""'■^ 
In 1973 all Houle's qualifications for category C-4 were 
fulfilled. Giving the teachers leadership placed some 
restraints on programs. The teacher remains in a planning 
capacity, and the student relinquishes some freedom to the 
teacher for effective program implementation. The amount of 
freedom given to students has increased, making the program 
flexible and open to criticism and change. Category C-4 
requires a balance of emphasis between each program element, 
which has been demonstrated by th*^ ABES staff. Even though 
it was unaware of the Houle design, its changes over the 
ten-year period moved toward it. 

In following through on the decision points and components, 
it is possible to analyze the program objetively. As aach 
component of the design is suitunarized , it can be observed 
that there are also structural weaknesses in the program. 
Centering on one or more formal elements, such as sequencing 
or individualizing, disrupts the program. Houle summarizes 
his thinking as follows: "By reflecting over his experiences, 
the planner comes to realize that he must be aware of all the 
elements of his format if he is to have the greatest possible 
measure of success . ""^"^ Several imbalances in ABES program 
elements can be observed. 

Over-emphasis was given to materials, teaching methods, 
scheduling, and sequencing the progre at the expense of the 
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teacher-student relationship. Social reinforcement, use of 
resources in leadership, individualization, and understanding 
of roles and relationships suffered as the ABES staff tried 
to perfect a "model" program. The desire to decrease 
drop-out rates caused the focus, however, to return to the 
students . 

A major weakness or fault in the total program appears 
to be the evaluation criteria. As long as inferential criteria 
such as drop-out rate and student attendance are used for 
over all program evaluation, the success of the program 
cannot be accurately estimated. Further research in this 
area is particularly needed to obtain an accurate assessment 
of results of major goals. The major goal of teaching adults 
to read in their own areas of interest cannot be assessed 
by looking at how long students remained in classes. They 
may drop out because they have reached this goal or they may 
remain in class for social reinforcement. These factors merit 
consideration . 
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3 

THE THREE PRIMARY APPROACHES TO INTERNATIONAL 
LITERACY PROGRAMMING 

After a careful study of a specific village literacy 
program and comparison of it to major international approaches 
to literacy a perspective is given to program development. 
Many aspects of the literacy programs can be duplicated. 
However, it is also clear that each program must be tailored 
to take advantage of local physical resources and educational 
backgrounds. in addition, programs must work with the materials 
facilities, funds, and human resources which exist in a 
developing country. Recognition of the demands of each 
approach to literacy prior to program implementation may 
prevent failure and conserve scarce funding. 

Use of an educational design such as Houlcj's can be 
used to review international literacy approaches. In this 
way, due consideration can be given to the bat;^c elements 
of a program before it begins. By charting these elements, 
the desired program can be considered along with insights 
into similarities and differences, a factor frequently 
overlooked in program selection. This type of review informs 
the planner of the philosophies and goals of various approaches 
and reading further will provide still more direction. 

Introductio n 

Applying an educational design to the three major approache 
to literacy programming demonstrates differences and shows 
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that considerations to account for ir each. These appioaches 
are (a) the Laubach approach (basic 'lly religious) , (b) the 
Freire approach (psycho-social) , aivJ, (c) the Houle approach 
(functional literacy). Using Houle's system, it is possible 
to categorize and compare these approaches. 



Religious Approach; Frank and Robert Laubach 



The "Each-One-Teach-One-Way" introduced by Frank Laubach 
and continued by his son Robert Laubach has been, and still 
is, a widely accepted approach to literacy prograniming and 
teaching adults to read.*^ Laubach *s book. Toward World Literacy , 
has a definite philosophy of education.^ This philosophy 
has been adopted by such organizations as the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature (Lit-Lit) , created 
in 1942 by the Laubachs under the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches, as well as many other church groups.^ 
Using funds raised by church-sponsored organizations, missionaries 
have held literacy programs successfully all over the world. 
The '^ach-One-Teach-One-Way has provided continuity and method 
as well as materials. The reason for concern on the part 
of church groups for illiterate man is summarized by Lit-Lit 
as follows: 

The undereducated man has often lacked 
opportunity for basic education. Without 
it he cannot receive the training 
necessary to earn a living for himself 
and his family. Ignorance tends to 
produce poverty and leads to crime. 
Feeling himself excluded from the good 
things of this life, the "functional 
illiterate" finds it difficult to 
maintain his dignity as a person, a 
creature of God. The Church is concerned 
about persons who have difficulty in 
attaining their potentialities either 
as individuals or as members of society. 4 

Churches recognize the need for functional literacy, as 
well as the knowledge and guidance gained from the written 
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word, v:ith the end goal being social change. They also 
recongize a level of reading which gives relaxation and 
pleasure. At a higher level, church meiubers read for inspiiatio.- 
comfort, understanding of life, and further education. This 
explains the deep concern of churches to help illiterates 
read the scriptures with understanding. Lit-Lit st.^.ted: 



The church is concerned with the redemption 
of man from forces and factors that 
debase, brutalize, and depersonalize. 
We are, therefore, under divine 
imperatives to remove the barriers 
that deprive a person of his true 
humanity or his authentic self. Inability 
to read denies a man the opportunity 
to read the Word wherein he may encounter 
God and experience one way to accept 
the challenge to growing discipleship 
in the world. 5 

Along with the materials created using the Laubach approach 
have been simplified Bible stories which make the scriptures 
easier. Frank Laubach was dedicated to teaching every person 
to learn to read in his spoken language by translating that 
language into a simple, phonetic form illustrated with 
pictures. When the adult could learn his owr. language's 
alphabet quickly, using this visual means, motivation came 
immediately. One of r.he strengths of this approach was that 
each adult, after learning the primer himself, could teach 
it to another, reinforcing his/her own learning in the process. 
Laubach translated 274 languages phonetic -lly. The most 
difficult language seemed to be Punjabi, spoken in northern 
India, now western Pakistan. Unfortunately, this is the 
area where the Adult Basic Education Society is located. 
Therefore, a successful Laubach phonetic primer was not 
developed for use in Gujranwala. Otiier materials were used, 
however, and the one-to-one teaching approach with some 
success . 

Advantages of this approach are: (a) the speed with 
which an adult learns to read his jwn spoken language, (b) the 
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fact that he is taught on a one-to-one basis and continues 
to teach someone else, reinforcing his original learning 
experience, and (c) the ability to reach many people. 
Frark Laubach estimated that with this approach , during the 
first year 8 per cent of the population would become literate, 
16 pf-r cent in the second year, 32 per cent in the third 
year, 64 per cent in the fourth year, and in the fifth year 
a phenomenal 12 8 per cent, making up for the population 
growth in the five-year period. At this rate, illiteracy 
could be overcome in five years. In summary, the long-range 
goals and specific objectives of Laubach literacy classes 
and the basic assumptions made by those using this approach 
are as follows:^ 
jn^-Ran^e Goals of the Laubach Approach 

1. To teach all adults to read as quickly as possible 
so that they can read religious materials and 
acquaint themselves with the spiritual aspects of 
life. 

2. To teach all adults to read so that they can use the 
skill for further learning and life enrichment. 

3. To teach each adult to read so that he, in turn, 
can tench another adult to read. As a result, a 
nation can become literate in five years. 

Specific Objectives of Literacy Classes 

1. To provide a phonetic approach to reading the spoken 
language to the group being taught. 

2. To translate the Eible into this phonetic language 
as well as write Bible stories with simple language 
for easy reading. 

3. To approach the adult in a small classroom setting 
(never more than four) giving the adult immediate 
success with reading so that motivation is automatic 
and reading is rewarding. 

4. To encourage the adult who has learned to read to 
become a teacher immediately and teach some one 
else what he has learned. 

5. To learn to read so that the adult can teach his own 
children to read. 

6. To teach adults to read so that they can read and 
in turn learn how to do their work be .iter, and 
therefore increase their income. 
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7. In joining others in learning to read, it is hoped 
that class barriers will lower and new friendships 
develop . 

Basic Assumptions of the Laubach App roach 

1. It is .IS 5Uiiied that the student in the literacy class 
is moti ■ ted to learn to read. 

2. It is a:-i=u;ned that if the materials are kept simple 
and based upon sounds, everyone can learn to read. 

3. It is assumed that a phonetic language will be 
accepted by the go«'9rnment concerned. 

4. It is assumed thar. creation of the materials in 
phonetic written ::nnr. will be done by foreigners 
or leaders in the councry trained in the technique. 

5. It is assumed that everyone who is a student can 
effectively assume the role of teacher and also 
has the desire to do so. 

6. It is assumed that pictures imposed upon letters 
will have meaning to the new reader. 

7. It is assumed that the concept of learning to read 
in order to read religious materials is a positive 
and major goal in all cultures. 



Analysis of the Laubach Approach 

The Laubach approach is tutorial and has been widely 
used since 1937. The teacher-student relationship is the 
crux of the plan. Laubach insists that the teacher have an 
attitude of love, courtesy, respect, and camaraderie towards 
the student, which is thought to be more important than a 
strong background in education. 

The tutorial approach is one of Houle's eleven different 
ways to approach adult education, as set out in Table 1. 
The C--2 plan outlines the approach. To observe the Laubach 
approach closely as it functions in this category. Table 10 
outlines its elonents: materials, teaching methods, student 
participation, teacher participation, location, planning, 
support, and follow-up. The Laubach approach fulfills each 
element and enlarges it. For example, it can be seen in 
Table 10 abach's materials are carefully written over 
a long pc iod, fully field-tested, and constantly evaluated 
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ANALYSIS O.-- THE LAUBACH APPROACH (OASICALLY RELIGIOUS) 
CATEGORY C-2 - TUTORIAL TEACHING 



Houle Criteria 



Laubdch Programs 



Materials 



Provided 

Profes siona 1 1/ don.t? 
Demonstration mstr .^ct ion 
{■'anndl steps, loqical units 
Charts, vlsujl jids. etc. 



Teaching Method 

1 • Pe rsona 1 

2. Repetition 

3. Not riyid 

4. One of these 

la) straightforward exposition 

(b) progrirmed instruction 

(c) coaching 

(d) indirect instruction 
Student Participation 

1 . Masters each uni t 

2. Has equal status with t.^e teacher 



Teacher Participation 

1 . Cood teacher- student relationship 

2. Teaching on one-to-one basis 

3. Teacher can be inexperienceti 



1. Provided 

2. Professionally done 

3. Created in the field 

4. Sach word repeated five times 

5. Three primer levels: 100 lessons 

6. Created over 25-year period 

7. Frequent revisions, professionally done 
Set3 standards of achievement 

9. Formal steps; logical units 

10. Build on needs as seen by government 

M . Rc levant to conununity and indi vidua Is 



Pc rsonal : one-to-one 
Straightforward exposition 
Repetition 
Meets daily 

Quick success equals trotivation 
$ocic rigidity in presentation 
Pictures with which to associate 
Visual and auditory approach 



1 . Adul ts only 

2. Experience of adults impo tant 

3. Anyorti can participate 

4. Must be mentally alert 

5. Must come of own .'litiative 

6. Wi'ling to try tei hing someone elsi 

7. Students master eacn unit 

8. Are on --qual status with tea cher 



. Teacher-student rr lationship emphasized 

2. Teaching on one-t-one basis 

3 . Teacher inexpe rienced 
*. Teachc volunteer 

5. Attitude siore impc/tant than education 

6. Students become teachers imm*«diately 
Some teacher training receiv..d 



Oeciiled by teacher or student 



1 . Any place ivai lable : church , comniunity 
center , shopping area 



dinning can be done by qroup 
Planning can be done by teacher and student 
Coordinated ore-planninq with thr materials 
prov ided 



Supervis ion 

I. Sone can l>c by te.icher 



1. Supervisor does the planning 

2. Specie goalf itated 

3. Villagers encouraged to he.' plan 

4. Coor'iinated pre-planning with materials 
provi ded 



1. Supervision a must 

2 . Tr ined an ' paid 

3. Puulic relations person 

4. Overcomes apathy of village 
^. Coordinates program 

6 . Trains the teachers 

7. Helps create materials 
a. Keeps records 



I. Not ?n»«n t lonrfl , but ovalutitmn included In 
dest(;n 



follow-up neccnsary 

Ct*mmun ity dev lopnent and activities 
p n c o u r ay cd 

Further clansca used with more reading 
materia Is 

Supplementary materials provided 
Special programs planned 



^Fr.iti'. . . 
:^,-r.»L-u3i> 
^ vd.. p. 



\!;ti.»cn M\d Mobt-rt S I.aub.icii . Toward World Literacy (Syracus*' 
iivriiity Press. l')^*^/ p^. "ify'^^TT 
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so that they support the inexperienced teacher. A formula 
for teaching as well as a step--by-step procedure i:or presentatior 
of material is followed rigidly. This rigidity may contradict 
Houle's concept of C-2, however, as he states that rigidity 
should be lessened by the tutorial situation. Laubach, 
working with poorly qualified teachers, has had to rely 
upon rigid steps for the materials to be taught quickly and 
correctly . 

Laubach used "straightforward exposition" as a teaching 
model, for this seemed easier to duplicate in numerous teaching 
situations with some continuity. Supervision varies with the 
size of the program, this responsibility not being left totally 
to the teacher. The support area of the program is enlarged, 
as Laubach contacts the government itself for advice on 
material content. Follow-up to the program is not mentioned 
in Houle's C-2 category; however, Laubach recognized this 
need and used every resource available for further reading 
and group action. With emphasis on the personal value of 
the individual, his desire for spiritual knowledge and 
fulfilment, as well as a respect for each person's learning 
and teaching abilities, the Each-One-Teach-One-Way has had 
overwhelming acceptance in the underdeveloped countries. 

Educational Philosophy 

In 1963, the psycho-social methods of teaching the 

illiterate populations of South America were introduced ir: 

Brazil by Paulo Freire. The United States gove*--^ent, v' ;:h 

the Agency for International Development (USAI , jointly 

financed a project .ailed Superintendency rci tae Development 

of the Northeast (SUDENE) , which used the liuo-'.cy methodi. 

that Freire was developing at the Cultural Ext--nsion Service. 

Even though the project was terminated a few months later, 

these methods and Freire 's philosophy have spread throughout 
8 

the world. 

Harriet Sherwin of San Francisco State University studied 
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his writings extensively and states the Freire reflects the 
poverty of his childhood and Brazil as it was in the early 
sixties. With its population of one million, Recife, Brazil, 
was beset by unemployment, major social problems, and 
economic and political distress. Rather than practise 
law after graduating from college, Freire attempted to 
implement social change through teaching adults to read. 
A new government formed in 1961, when Joao Goulart became 
president cf Brazil. He was quickly overthrown, however, 
and Freire 's work was considered controversial and he was 
imprisoned briefly. Taking refuge in Santiago, Chile, moving 
to Haivard University as a fellow, and now working as a consultant 
in Geneva for the World Council of Churches have given 
Freire the opportunity to v/ork and speak on education and 
otress itr implication for peace. 

Tie zcope of Freire 's work hardly accounts for his 
international impact. His philosophy is soundly based. 
Sherwin scates that his work was influenced by many great 
minds. His Roman Catholic heritage includes a belief in a 
very personal gcd who is a presence in history and one who 
does not prevent man from making history in his life and work. 
This is an interesting outlook, for it causes Freire to think 
cf th<i goals of the church and education as being the same. 
His emphasis is, therefore, on preparing the new reader 
t take action after recognizing that culture is the result 
uf man*s own actions and can be changed. The student *s 
dialogue with the teacher and other students encourages this 
ability to recognize the need for cultural change. with the 
;.2acher's help, the student learns words in the context of 
th» J own culture through pictures. 

Cr.fluenced by such men as Thomas More, Freire *s 
"utopiai. pedagogy'' originates in Utopia . This attitude 
pervades Freire '.s "conscient ization , " which is a process of 
learning to perceive social, political, and economic contradiction 
and to change oppressive realities. His writings demonstrate 
concern for the social conditions of people which, in turn. 
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radically affect ptrrr.onality development. Man, to Freire, 
is respoi>5jibli' api should be responsive to need, as it 
is the only Way to realize one's potential. 

To be a responsible adult, Freire believes that "education 
i_s cultural actijn for freedom." He sees it primarily as 
"pormittinq man to intervene in his reality, to create 
culture, and to gain more control over his own life." 

Disapproving of the educational method that places the 
teacher in a "reeding" position to give students information 
and ;>.::owlec^ /e, Freire encourages active student inquiry 
with reflec'.icn on problems and the ability of the adult 
itudent to stand back and look at himself and reality. 

Freire s method focusses on small groups which become 
centers culture and discussions. A pre-literacy program 
to view drawings and slides and develop dialogue with the 
teaclor takes place before actual work with words and decoding, 
len ^■.::tures depicting various situations were first drawn 
fox Freire by an artist friend. The goal of the pictures 
is to help the adult distinguish between nature, which cannot 
necessarily be changed, and culture, which can be changed. 
According to Freire, human experiences are systematically 
acquired and learning to read and write is the key to communication 

The pictures, which are carefully created to fit each 
cultural aspect of an area, develop the concept of communication 
o: culture. The last two pictures develop the idea of 
tradition and pattern of behaviour as culture with the final 
picture presenting man's ability to reflect about himself. 
The thought put into the pictures and the concepts developed 
are unique and successful teaching tools. The introduction 
of words as symbols for a popular song ties the concept to 
real life, as the students imagine themselves writing poems 
and songs. The emphasis is on self-esteem and pride in 
knowledge. Adults then become motivated to learn to read. 
Literacy is viewed as more than a passive relationship to 
the world. Words selected are key ones which (a) are familiar 
and meaningful, (b) generate many visual images and arouse 
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strong feelings, (c) contain all phonemes in Portuguese 
so that learning this basic linguistic grcaping enables 
the reader to pronounce any word and write words he knows 
orally, (ci) represent objects, (e) are trisyllabic, consisting 
of one consonant and one vowel, and (f) are more abstract 
in later lessons. 

In this way, the words are concrete and move into 
phonetic families. Reading aloud with the help of slides, 
the new reader forms a basis for word attack. The motivation 
that occurred after a six- to eight-week session under the 
direction of Freire's son-in-law was phenomenal. As many 
as 6,000 people were meeting in cultural circles in one 
state alone in a year. 

The success of these literacy methods and the response 
to this philosophy have been widespread. Noel F. McGinn of 
Harvard University explained why he thinks this is so: "The 
reasons for the Freire boomlet lies, I believe, in two 
facts. One is the timeliness of the man's message and the 
other is that the ideas are timeless." He explains that 
large numbers of people have questioned existing social 
orders, yet cannot accept the hatred that exists when a 
revolution occurs. Second, Freire's ideas are good educational 
theory that should be applied in all teaching situations 
but seldom are: 

Freire's philosophy can be summarized as follows: 

1. All education requires some thought about man and 
his society. Failure to do so leads to educational programs 
designed to dominate and subjugate and produces an irrelevant 
educational effort. 

2. Man's capacity to change his society, to make it 
more appropriate to his needs, results from reflection about 
himself. Education should make man more aware of nimself. 

3. What man is depends on his relationship to other 
beings and things. The more man relates to others, the more 
fully he develops. Education should make man more aware 

LL his world and his relationship to it. 
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4. The world man lives in is laryely created by himself. 
He constructs his social and cultural environment by building 
relationships; with his fellows he shapes his own history 
by creation and recreation. To the extent that he acts and 
his actions are reflections about himself and his world, he 
is the subject of his own history. To the extent that he 
is unaware, or inactive, he is an object. Education should 
increase awareness of men's relationship to each other and 
of their role as creators of their own present and future. 

To demonstrate Freire's philosophy, the long-range 
goals of the psycho-social approach to literacy prograimning 
are outlined below. in addition, an assessment of the basic 
assumptions under which those who use the psycho-social 
approach to literacy programming work is given. 

Long-Range Goals of the Psycho-Social Apprvoach 

1. The major iong-range goal of this approach seems to 
be to develop through literacy classes "people who can play 
an active role in the development of a genuinely democratic 
institution . " 

2. Through reading, a person becomes a thinking, 
problem solving, and questioning student and adult. 

Specific Objectives of the Literacy Classes 

1. To learn to generate words from daily life. 

2. To build these words into sentences and paragraphs 
which express man's responsibility and relationship to the 
existing world. 

3. To give students an opportunity to conduct analytical 
dialogues with one another and with the teacher about their 
world and problems in it. 

4. To serve only the interests of students and not 
those of teachers. 

Basic Assumpt i or.s of the Freire Approach 

1. It i£i assumed that the student in the literacy 
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class can be motivated to learn to read. 

2. It is assumed that the student of the literacy class 
wants to talk about his culture and his world with a group, 
specifically his classmates. 

3. It is assumed that the student is eager for chance 
within his world or, at least, can become so. 

4. It is assumed that the student can discriminate 
visually and Jearn to relate pictures to his culture constructively. 

5. It is assumed that the adult is capable of problem 
solving or at least learning to solve problems. 

6. It is assumed that the student will grasp the abstract 
goal of becoming a problem-solving, questioning, and democratic 
person . 

7. It is assumed that the teacher will become a student 
with the class. 

8. It is assumed that the teacher will understand this 
philosophy of education. 

9. It is assumed that the teacher can teach by this 
method, which has not been used as a method to teach him. 

10. It is assumed that adequate skills in reading will 
be attained to establish proficient reading ability. 

Analysis of the Psycho-Social Approach 

Freire's approach is Houle's Category C-3, which requires 
that the group select a teacher and plan for themselves. 
This category is defined by Houle as being a "learning 
group." The essence of this approach to learning is the 
adult St ident who joins a group on his own initiative, to 
learn to read, to think for himself, and to consider his ' 
culture objectively. Activities of the class are completely 
planned and administered by students. The teacher is a member 
of the class selected by the students. Therefore, it is in 
an atmosphere created by himself that the student implements 
his own learning processes. 

The results of the "class centered" approach can be 
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observed in Table 11. Freire's class structure deviates 
from the plan for this program. Houle thinks every program 
should have a design to be successful. Freire's writings 
seem to imply that the program fom can be casual, with 
emphasis on the teaching method. Program elements such as 
evaluation, sequer.cing program steps, and scheduling meetings 
are assumed. However, it has been noted that as the psycho-social 
approach has been adopted by other groups such as the Roman 
Catholics in South America, they have apt-lied Freire*s 
philosophy to a more directed program plan. 

A strength of this approach is the emotional power 
generated as group ideas are discussed. Some aspects of the 
design, such as follow-up are vague. Freire's approach 
does not offer reinforcement to the neo-literate unless, 
of course, the class continues after reading and writing 
skills; are mastered. Houle points out that due to strong 
group cohesiveness these groups frequently continue after 
the main purpose of the meetings has been fulfilled. The 
program will readjust itself to needs of the group as they 
replan their activities, 

A weakness of the Freire approach is its disregard for 
support from community leaders. As emotional feelings of the 
group grow toward community inadequacies, they frequently 
wish to take action. This point has caused Freire some 
anxiety with local and national authorities as dialogue tended 
to move into the political realm. If society is receptive 
to innovative moves then this program asper^- i^^ its most 
vital strength . 

Students themselves creating their ov/n program in a 
free academic atmosphere, with program structure resting 
on the existing leadership within the group, gives rise to 
a superior learning and literacy atmosphere. 
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Functional Literacy Approach: Harbans Bhola 
(As used by the United NationsT" 

Educational Philosophy 

Drawing f x om his background in India and years of working 
for the United Nations in literacy programs based on the concept 
of functional literacy, Bhola has develooed his philosophy 
of an adult educational program in a developing country. "^^ 
He looks at literacy as an "instrument of modernization," 
and at functional literacy as "one approach to social change," 
Building on literacy programming which was ideologically 
oriented, functional literacy has added a utilitarian approach 
based on four theories: cultural-anthropological theory, 
economic theory, linguistic-background theory, and motivational 
theory . 

In cultural-anthropological theory, literacy is seen 
as unlocking human potential culturally, socially, and 
economically. Since man uses symbols, he can create for himself 
a past, future, "self," and an "others." The literate man 
has definite advantages over the illiterate, as he handles 
information, stores it, and reuses it through the written 
symbol . 

Economic theory has shown that fast economic growth 
in developed countries has been due to education's prominent 
role. Linguistic theory states that when linguistics is 
combined with economic aspects to construct literacy materials, 
motivation of adult students increases. The reason is 
attributed to the theory of comparative deprivation, which 
states that the human fulfils some needs before satisfying 
others. In developing countries it is theorized that economic 
deprivation is acutely felt and, therefore, fulfilment through 
use of learning improves economic skills, and motivation of 
the adult is present. With these theories in mind, the 
United Natj.ons added functional skill learning to literacy 
programs being held in the developing world. 
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Functional literacy includes more than reading. It 
includes information concerning a major economic activity 
and other information about related needs. The program must 
be held in a literate environment, and national and community 
resources must contribute so that literacy and vocational 
skills together provide interest and motivation for the 
adult to learn to read quickly. 

Bhola subscribes to the UNESCO definition of functional 
literacy, which states that literacy programs preferably 
should be linked to economic priorities and carried out in 
areas undergoing rapid economic er^pansion. "Literacy programs 
must impart not only reading and writing, but professional 
and technical knowledge, thereby leading to a fuller participation 
of adults in economic and civic life." 

To summarize, Bhola 's approach to literacy, the long-range 
goals of functional literacy as well as specific objectives 
and basic assumptions of the groups that apply the Bhola 
philosophy to literacy programming is outlined below: 

Long-Range Goals of Functional Literacy 

1. Functional literacy will be a "vehicle" of more 
comprehensive change to come and will not be set or isolated, 
but conducted in direct relationship to the general development 
plans of the region or country. 

2. Because of this tie with the development of the 
country, it must be selective and intensive. It will be 
selective as far as regional, economic, and occupational 
groups are concerned. 

3. Literate man will use his literacy skills in playing 
a more effective role in production. 

I 

Specific Objectives of the Functional Literacy Class 

1. To create literacy materials for a specific program 
which uses manpower needs as a basis for "usable reading." 

2. To put literacy skills to work immediately. 

3. To include both social and political development 
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issues in literacy materials based on the community where 
classes are being held. 

4. To serve both private and public community interests 
by the learning which will occur. 

5. To carefully select class members so that vocational 
skills being learned will be appropriate and effects of 
learning will be recognized immediately. 

- >ic Assumptions of Functional Literacy Approach 

1. It is assumed that support for the functional literacy 
program will come from the national government level institutions 
of higher edu ition, large and small industries, and educated 
citizens . 

2. It is e -umed that social change, which will occur 
during a function^ literacy program, is a posicivfj a?ipect 
in an underdeveloped. ::ountry . 

3. It is assumed that expertise and professionals are 
available to work and plan and train personnel for the 
functional literacy program. 

4. It assumes that this expertise cen act as a change 
agent and review the environmental and cultural factors 
knowledgeably and adequately. 

5. It is assumed that those working in top levels of 
the program will have "hope and high ideological commitment" 
for the nation and the program. 

6. It is assumed that people living in the country 
where the program is being held have a commitment to the 
future and stability in their everyday lives. 

V. It is assumed that there is time to "orchestrate 
in sequence or synergetically to ensure program activities 
without undue blockages." 

8. It is assumed that financial support for such an 
expensive endeavour as described is possible. 

9. It is assumed that adult students will attend the 
functional literacy program long enough to attain the seventh 
level of reading ability. 

^6 
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The Analysis of the Functional Literacy Approach 

The functional literacy approach to literacy prograntming 
falls within Houle's category C-10, collaborative institutional 
planning, which consists of two or more institutions designing 
an activity for their combined programs . To achieve 
functional literacy it becoines necessary for several different 
government institutions to work together to make the masses 
literate. Forming one cla 's may require more than two 
institutions to coordi ^ate tiieir efforts. For example, to 
coordinate a litfBracy program with family planning and health, 
the departmen'-s of education, family planning and health, 
and other social welfare groups mui.t formulate plans together 
and function as one unit. 

The goals, considerations, and problems that occur 
with institutions functioning together become complex. 
This approach views adult education needs a"s a service which 
should be provided by the field as a whole. With all 
institutions operating under the same system of educational 
design, creation and analysis can then be accomplished and 
groups learn much from each other. 

With program planning the responsibility of institutions, 
emphasis falls on professional materials, which can be used 
by teachers of varying experience and qualification. In 
Houle»s category C-10, the teaching method can be anything. 
Bhola's response does not suggest a specific teaching method. 
It is assumed that with adequate materials and proper teacher 
training, education will happen. 

In this approach, the student participates from motivation, 
which occurs when he realizes that what he is learning is 
directly applicable to a job. The student does not participate 
in planning the program, but relinquishes this freedom to 
a committee. Planning aspects rest with involved institutions. 
Planning strength evolves from institutions' ability to 
provide , leadership, expertise, and increased communication 
to eliminate the friction that may develop from inter-institutior 
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activities. Success depends on the ability of the s 
involved to plan a coordinated program that is effecti 
at the job-site level. 

A Comparison of the Four Approaches to Literacy 
Programming 

The four approaches to literacy programming reviewed 
in previous chapters are the basically religiously-orient 
approach sponsored by the Laubachs and used on a world wid'c 
basis, the psycho-social political approach, created by 
Freire and used primarily in South America, the functional 
literacy approach, which emphasizes vocational aspects of 
reading and is used world wide by United Nations groups 
and written about by Bhola, and the village program developed 
by the Adult Basic Education Society in Pakistan, which has 
become a multi-interest approach to literacy. It has been 
found that these four approaches have both similarities and 
marked differences. Their major long-range goals are the 
same. Each approach wishes to teach the illiterate to read 
and to write. In this aree*, all four approaches have shown 
marked success . 

It is interesting to note that even though the long-range 
goal is identical in these four approaches, the selection 
of educational activities is done for differing reasons, 
which range from religious to political, vocational, and 
social reasons. Each with its desire to help the adult 
student has selected a "movement" or common effort to achieve 
its goal of teaching adults to read. The ABES staff began 
with a broad mission of religion as a base for their program 
but abandoned this for a range of interests which are satisfied 
by providing supplementary materials in a great many subjects 
so the adult student can continue his education in subjects 
that fulfil his own personal and social needs. 

Originally a broad mission or motivational goal such as 
religion, politics, or vocational skills selected as an 
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emphasis caused literacy programs to be "imposed." in time, 
each approach has shifted away from the "imposed program" 
to permit students a freer hand in planning the programs. 
The Laubach groups increasingly have stressed teacher/student 
relationships, while "i^hola writes frequently about referring 
to students for their opinions concerning various aspects 
of program planning. The Freire approach has been "student" 
planned from its conception. The ABES staff emphasized 
the teacher's role in 1963. All failures were seen as 
reflections of inadequate teaching. However, because of the 
student drop-out rate, the focus shifted to the students, 
and by 1973, student involvement in planning was considered 
indispensable . 

Although these approaches have had the same result, each 
has worked with differing groups of people. This selection 
of categorized or chief designers influences program decisions 
concerning each element in the program. By breaking programs 
into elements such as materials, teaching methods, student 
participation, teacher participation, a comparison and discussion 
of each element indicate the strengths of each program as 
well as the influence of the category upon that particular 
approach . 

The approaches are not interchangeable. One cannot take 
the best from each approach and compound it into an "ideal" 
model and cast the rest aside. Each approach is a "model" 
within its category. Each functions well given the social, 
economic, or political circumstances in which it is placed. 
After the program in which one is functioning has been given 
a chief designer or category, the programmer can then consider 
moving from one chief designer or category to another as 
demands and resources permit, viewing a program in a 
"category" gives insight into its strengths, weaknesses and 
needs as far as program elements (material, student participation, 
etc.) are concerned, when the planner becomes fully aware 
of the activities in his category and understands the 
functions of other categories, then he can change his program 
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to another category knowledgeably with assured success. 

Choice of category is based primarily on two factors: 
different groupings that can be made of students and teachers 
and the person or persons responsible for planning the 
program (Table 1). Each literacy approach works with 
different groupings of students and teachers and is in a 
different category. The Laubach groups use the tutorial 
teacher-student grouping, which is classified as working 
with individuals ■ Freire builds his program around a group 
designing its own program. Bhola works with instit ations 
planning programs at the national level. The ABES programs 
use the same classification as Freire by using the "group" 
as a planning unit, but are in another category as they have 
the teacher planning activities for students. This model 
emphasizes that determining the category to apply is a 
serious and critical consideration. For the sake of 
comparison of the four approaches, each element will be 
discussed separately so that the difference in emphasis 
can be more readily observed. Whether the program planner 
uses the Houle model or not, these considerations exist withi 
every program and are major considerations in planning at 
the international level where large sums of money are being 
expended. 

The Teacher as the "Chief Designer" 
for the Village Program 

In '"omparing the ABES village program approach to 
literacy with the other three programs, it is notable that 
Houle in discussing this choice points out that none of the 
categories is superior. Their use depends totally upon the 
situation, audience, and goals of the planners who create 
the original program. The question arises as to why ABES 
selected this rather than one of the other three categories. 
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Comparison of the ABES Program with the Laubach Program 

Before the ABES staff could consider adopting the Laubach 
program, many things about the Pakistani setting had to be 
considered. The Laubach approach emphasizes speed of learning 
when applying the spoken language phonetically, since the 
language to be learned in Pakistan is not the spoken 
language, time and effort on the part of skilled teachers 
who can teach a second language are necessary. There are 
few teachers qualified to teach adults Urdu. Therefore, 
the teacher must reach as many adults as possible rather 
than work on a one-to-one basis. For these reasons the 
tutorial approach is unsatisfactory. It can be used in part 
when the tutor is qualified. 

The possibility of every udent becoming a teacher is 
also challenged for these reasons « The materials to be 
presented are difficult, and Arabic script must be carefully 
explained and presented. Another part of the Laubach 
materials is the use of pictures superimposed on the alphabet. 
This is impractical with Arabic script. In addition, since 
the Muslim faith has frowned upon reproducing living forms 
in pictures, people are not accustomed to "reading" pictures. 
Teacherc have found that they must separate pictures from 
printing and explain them careijlly. 

Although some aspects of the Laubach approach cannot 
be transferred to the ABES program setting, other portions 
of the philosophy have been used successfully. The strong 
point ,is the relationship between the instructor and the 
student. Laubach 's positive approach to adult students has 
been used successfully for many years. Teacher respect 
for the adult student, sitting on the floor to be equal 
to the student, and building confidence through successful 
experiences have all become a part of the ABES program plan, 
demonstrating that aspects of basic learning theory are 
transferable and different from selecting the chief 
designer. 
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ABES programs have also adopted the straightforward 
exposition selected by Laubach as a teaching method- This 
method fits well into the Pakistanis' past experiences 
at home and in other learning situations. Personal contact, 
repetition of weak areas of learning, providing little 
opportunity for misunderstanding, keeping classes down to 
ten to eliminate rigidity and to individualize instruction 
have all been used effectively. 

It appears that drawbacks for Pakistan of the Laubach 
method are avoided by the ABES program in that a different 
total approach is used, more people are taught at one time, 
teacher training can be carefully programmed and implemented, 
and materials used by the teachers do not have to be reproduced 
on such a large scale. The cost of the ABES programs perhaps 
would be greater than that of the Laubach in that trained 
teachers are paid an honorarium and so cannot totally be 
considered volunteers. 

Comparison of the ABES Program to the Freire Program 

The Freire approach seems difficult to use in Pakistan, 
since classes select their own teacners and create their 
own materials from cultural and political issues. This would 
be impractical in Pakistan because of the group and political 
implications. Students would study the cultural and political 
milieus, creating emotional interaction among group members 
which would have to be accepted by government officials. 
Pakistan was only created in 1947. The fluctuation of 
government policies and the emotion that exists concerning 
political issues cause government officials to frown upon 
any approach to education which encourages ad<^erse political 
discussions. Need to create adults who can solve problems, 
and question and create materials based on their own life-styles 
is certainly present, but considering the problems encountered 
in Brazil, it appears that caution in this respect should 
be exercised. The basic act of learning to read could be 
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obstructed by political issues. As it is, the literacy program 
has not become a political issue and has continued through 
major wars and political change. 

Teaching a person to be a problem-solving and questioning 
individual is unfamiliar to the Pakistani. The method of 
teaching in Pakistan tend to be authoritarian, stressing 
memorization of "facts." This carries over into education 
in the home, where the eldest adult is the authority and makes 
the major decisions. Children are encouraged to liscen and 
learn from adults and elders at home; therefore, even adults 
who are in a learning situation find it difficult to question 
the authority of the teacher and accept responsibility for 
their own learning. This concept seems to be basic to the 
social structure and not imposed by third nation factors basic 
to Freire's philosophy chat the ruling classes have imposed 
their own culture upon illiterate masses. Research of the 
third nation concept in Pakistan could guide the selection 
of a teaching method. 

The theory that students can create their own classroom 
materials based on their own language presupposes that the 
spoken language is being learned. As this is not so in 
Pakistan, creating the vocabulary and lessons in the classroom 
would be quite difficult. ABES has found that incorporating 
students into discussions of the materials and relating the 
materials as nearly as possible to their lives has increased 
motivation and cut down on drop-out. The materials are as 
closely correlated as possible with the student's daily 
language. Every suggestion for a paperback book made by 
an adult student is investigated as a possible nev; text. 
However, this seems to be the extent to which students can 
be involved now. 

Perhaps having Freire's approach sponsored by the government 
rather than by a group would be an interesting research 
study on adult motivation and speeding up of literacy, with 
involvement and understanding of this as an excellent teaching 
theory and close observation of results, the government might 
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permit the approach to be used widely, especially if it 

was initiated in a small university, teacher-craining setting. 

Compari son of the ABES Program with the Bhola Program 

The possibility of using Bhola's approach as a basis 
for literacy classes has not been made available to the 
ABES staff in Pakistan up to 1978. since Pakistan has had 
two major wars and four presidents since 196 5, government 
has changed often. Emphasis on literacy has only been 
forthcoming from the national level since 1972. Institutional 

interaction requires a stable government and educational 
policies. Therefore the possiblity of a national level 
functional literacy project has not yet been feasible. 

ABES accepted the philosophy of functional literacy 
and applied it to the degree possible without moving into a 
different approach to program design, with the use of 
supplementary and follow-up materials based on vocational skills, 
they have been able to help students apply their reading 
skills in these areas without actually being job-based. 
It has also been possible on a large scale to work with 
social, health, and welfare groups as well as family planning 
groups, television people, and agricultural development 
people by creating and sharing materials with them. These 
groups have been encouraged to hold their own functional 
literacy courses, with the teachers being trained at the 
ABES training center. This interaction is increasing each 
year, and the thought of going on into an all-out functional 
literacy program becomes more realistic as this interest is 
demonstrated. The leadership and professional help needed 
are not available yet. Expertise and funding would have 
to come from abroad or be planned through establishing 
training programs. The cost of launching a national 
functional literacy program is a major factor. UNESCO is 
planning three programs which will involve literacy facets 
which may work with institutions. The use of television 
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as a teaching medium brings in functional literacy material, 
but would be "mass" planning rather than "institution" 
planning . 

Summary of Decision to Use the Teacher as the C hief 
Program Designer for ABES ' ^ 

The choice of the teacher-oriented program for ABES 
programs was made so that larger groups could be reached 
in the Punjab. Having started with a group of teachers 
designing an activity for and with a group of students, 
the program has been continued effectively. It fits well 
with the materials available, which are unusually difficult 
because of the need to teach reading in an unspoken language. 
It also fits well into the experiential background of the 
Pakistani adult, who lives in an authoritarian environment 
at home and at work. 

The step-by-step programmed approach to the teaching 
materials is within the competence of the teacher who must 
use it. Teachers with limited competence are available on 
a volunteer basis and require only a small honorariun, which 
supplements their pay as elementary school teachers. Some 
leadership is available to train these teachers in the 
methods necessary. 

Locations selected for ABES literacy classes can b( 
described as having "literacy environments." Thus students 
who sincerely want to read, understand why they are learning 
to read and relate language to the printed word. Gradually, 
it is expected that this selected audience in urban areas 
can be expanded into the rural areas as television, movies, 
and radio bring in the outside world. 

Reaching more students has resulted in programs that now 
encompass a hundred classes in one pilot project, with as 
many as 1,300 students in a six-month period. By using 
interest-oriented materials based on vocational skills, 
health and family welfare, as well as reading for pleasure, 
the ABES program has transferred at least some newly acquired 
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skills into the daily life of the adult student. After 
classes are finished , students are able to write letters, 
read simple documents , understand vocational and 
skill-oriented manuals, and read many religiously-oriented 
paperbacks. It appears ""hat many of their vital needs are 
addressed by ABES materials. 

This is not as direct an application to personal needs 
both vocationally and politically as the Bhola and Freire 
approaches advocate. Both give students opportunities to 
apply reading knowledge directly to daily situations. ABES 
expects this to be a part of the follow-up program. It is 
recognized that this is an area that needs further research 
and study. 

Now that ABES staff members have used the teacher-centered 
approach and it has worked well, the flexibility of the group 
may make it possible to use any of the other eleven categories 
in special situations. For example, the Laubach tutorial 
approach is already being applied when volunteer teachers 
no longer teach for the ADES program but continue on their 
own, using ABES material'j and teaching methods with individual 
students in their own honeb. As ABES staff contacts this 
group and maintains a struc^jred volunteer-home program with 
them, a corps can function in this category as part of the 
ABES program. 

Functional literacy classes usina institutions as 
a base seem to be imminent for ABES. Vincent David, ABES 
director, was in charge of literacy for the People's Work 
Program in 1973 and wrote the proposal for a national literacy 
campaign for Pakistan. Informally, ABES has colloborated 
with UNESCO, the World Bank, the Social, Welfare and Health 
Division, and the Family Planning Division of the government. 
ABES has trained teachers for other programs and encouraged 
groups to set up their programs in areas in which ABES has 
held classes and which are considered to have a "literate 
environment. " 

It is also possible that ABES could plan a small project 
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using the Freire philosophy, with the increasing number 

of intelligent young people wanting to continue their education, 

this provocative approach to learning to read might be 

acceptable. Consent from families and local leaders would 

have to be forthcoming, but for research purposes its 

motivational aspects could be observed and used if they 

were helpful. 

In 1973, ABES moved into another category described 
by Houle but not used by the other approaches studied. 
This is a category called C-11, which is for "mass" approaches. 
It is described as one in v/hich "an individual, group, or 
institution designs an activity for a mass audience." 
Vincent David worked with the Pakistan Television Corporation 
to produce ABES literacy materials in the form of televised 
educational lessons. These lessons are being used in centers 
which have both television sets and ABES trained literacy 
teachers. Television sets make expert teaching of the materials 
possible and reinforce the teacher. It is hoped that this 
use of television will be a beginning for reaching large 
groups effectively. The lessons will not be used for mass 
audiences until they have been thoroughly field-tested. 
Evaluation is being built into the program by consultants 
from Europe, Canada, and the United States. By planning 
ahead, flexibility and change in the program occur easily 
and knowledgeably . Criteria for evaluation will be professional] 
designed, and it is hoped that the program can be effectively 
observed. The consent of the government and program acceptance 
by the villages is forthcoming. The complex results of 
such a program, which involves subtle social change, should 
be the next major consideration. 

Summary 

By using the categories outlined by an educational 
design such as Houle's, many critical conceptual difficulties 
frequently found in educational approaches used to program 
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adult activities can be resolved knowledgeably . It is very 
difficult to grasp the scope of adult education, difficult 
to guide it and even more difficult to direct it. However, 
Houle's suggestion that by reducing the situations that 
occur to a manageable number of prototypes, "vagueness and 
generality of approach can be replaced by sophisticated 
conception of form and structure which gives unity to the 
field despite its institutional divisions." His categories 
make it possible to think in abstract terms which provide 
harmony and provide the basis for practical accomplishment. 
He thinks that educators who become aware of the variety 
of categories in which they can operate have taken a major 
step toward mastering their field and that the learner who 
understands the options open to him is helped to choose 
wisely among them. 
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LEARNING FROM PROGRAM RESULTS: 
EVOLVING GUIDELINES FROM THE 
USE OF PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

As the country or village programmer constructs a program 
costly in time and funding, several points of view are 
available for objective consideration. Referral to the views 
of such successful programmers as the Laubachs, Freire, or 
Bhola gives substantial guidance. In addition, the inclusion 
of the Adult Basic Education Society's village program 
adds a fourth means of guidance. Although detailed in 
outline, analysis of these programs can be referred to as 
necessary. Additional categories or choices for adult education 
programs can be found in Houle's Design of Education . However, 
the four major approaches to literacy programming are contained 
in this monograph so information on the field is fairly 
complete . 

The result of categorizing these four approaches using 
*Houle's eleven categories has demonstrated that each approach 
uses unique means of planning a program through different 
s?.tuational groupings of students. Recognizing that each 
approach has a chief designer reveals the many differences 
between these approaches. This, in turn, reflects the differing 
emphases that must be placed upon various "program elements." 
For example, "materials" vary in importance, making one 
program possible and eliminating another. 

There is no shortcut or quick approach to literacy 
programming. Also there are at least eleven choices of 

i'1.2 
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categorical arrangements that a literacy program planner might 
choose from, each being satisfactory in the appropriate 
circumstances. The influence of the choice of program design 
or chief designer upon program elements makes this choice 
vital to program success and it must, therefore, be carefully 
and knowledgeably selected. 

Planning the Literacy Program 

As can be seen in Table 14, planning is considered 
essential to success in literacy programming. The difference 
between the approaches lies in determining who is responsible 
for implementing the approach. Responsibility for planning 
can be with the leaders in the program, divided between 
the leaders and students, or allocated to students alone. 

In Freire's approach, students plan the program. In 
the ideal Freire setting, decisions concerning materials and 
choice of teacher are the students*. Students use the 
Freire plan, but implement the program and select the teacher, 
from their own ranks if possible. Therefore, the level of 
competency of adult students in implementing the program and 
their understanding of their role in it could influence 
its success. The tedious and laborious task of learning 
to read is lessened by the involvement of the group in the 
plan . 

In Bhola's approach, planning is done at institutional 
levels by professionals, Bhola refers frequently, however, 
to students* being requested to contribute their thoughts 
and ideas. In ABES programs, students contribute indirectly 
to the planning by discussing changes, materials, and times 
and locations of classes. 

Frequently the decision concerning who plans the program 
rests with those financing the program- For example, 
governments planning functional literacy programs on a large 
scale expect to control goals, while students in the ABES 
programs, who buy their own materials and request the classes, 



TABLE 14 

THE PLANNING OF THE LITERACY PROGRAM 



ABES 
Multi-Interest 



Planning is major 

factor in program 
Objectives outlined 
Evaluation and appraisal 

evaluated 
Planning done by total 

participants 
Responsibility of 

planning rests with 

the staff 



Laubach 
Religious 



Encourages villages 

to plan 
Small group states 

specific goals 
Professionals do 

careful planning 



Freire 
Psycho-Social 



Planning rests 

with participants 
Seems mostly 

unplanned 



Bhola 
Functional 



Planning is maior 

factor in 

program 
Objectives 

outlined 
Evaluation and 

appraisal 

emphasized 
Responsibility 

for planning 

rests with 

professionals 
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expect to participate in determining program content. 
Financial support and planning go hand-in-hand, influencing 
the whole program. Selection of support is a critical 
consideration if student-centered programs are desired. 

The consensus of those using the Laubach, and the ABES 
approaches is that careful planning is essential. In Freire*s 
programs pre-planning and control of the groups appear to 
take place. There have been situations when outside control 
of material construction and dialogue have disrupted the 
class. This example, which occurred in Brazil, seems to 
indicate that if students do not take responsibility for 
planning in the Freire approach, a void exists that will 
be filled by someone who may have a negative or positive 
effect upon program goals, 

ABES found that overplanning is as detrimental as 
underplanning. Early in 1965, attempting to maintain a superior 
program, the staff planned every detail of class activities 
carefully, only to find that their planning was not the 
students' choice and that they left class before the course 
ended. The best plan is when everyone in the program takes 
some responsibility for planning and directing it. Imposing 
a plan upon a group is distasteful to the adult student, 
but placing total responsibility on him in an underdeveloped 
country also can be confusing, ineffective, and disruptive. 
It is essential that program planners or chief designers 
who effect change and make assumptions should be informed of 
the results of each choice of approach and its societal meaning. 

Guiding Questions Pertaining to Planning of Literacy 
Program 

1. Is the program plan conducive to change and evaluation? 

2. Is the program imposed upon an unprepared audience? 

3. Are all persons affected or involved in the literacy 
classes also involved in the program planning? 

4. Is the program planned carefully and in sequence 
so that a relatively small staff can handle the projects? 
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5. Is there a quality training program for both teachers 
and supervisors included in the program plan? 

6. Is the program based upon the "self-felt" needs of 
adult students or the "observed needs" as seen by the program 
staff? 

7. Has the use of target groups been avoided if possible? 

8. Is the program built around pilot projects or an 
alternative approach that can be easily evaluated and 
observed? 

9. Does the program have a systematic design? 
Guidelines for Planning a Literacy Program 

1. The program plan is one of the strongest contributing 
factors in the ABES staff's ability to change successfully, 
remain flexible, evaluate objectives, and correct erroneous 
assumptions: By recording and 'iscussing specific objectives 
and goals of each pilot project, ABES staff members know 
what they have been attempting to accomplish and able to change 
unsuccessful objectives. The staff knew what to look for 
in observing such things as teaching ability, adult motivations 
and interests, and reasons for students dropping out of ' ' 
classes. Awareness of the drop-out rate and the fact that 
staff members were alarmed by it caused many adjustments 
to be made in favour of adult students. The staff took the 
responsibility for the adult students' dropping out. Therefore, 
the program plan was to eliminate drop-outs and the many 
causes of it. Even though this is an inferential criterion, 
the drop-out rate was a concrete figure that the staff could 
observe readily. This change in thinking over the ten-year 
period increased careful planning and eliminated drop-outs. 
This program design, which resulted by trial and error, 
needs additional development. The design should be balanced 
between its different components, which is not the case with 
ABES programs. Based upon Houle's criteria for programming, 
research in program design by the ABES staff would upgrade 
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this program. 

2. The basic assumptions made at the btiginning of an 
adult literacy program influence results of the total 
program: Assessing the unspoken and unwritten assumptions 
made in 1963 and yearly until 1973 clarified the ABES staif 
thinking. By recording these assumptions, they were evaluated 
and assessed in the light of their effect upon the pilot 
projects. They had been corrected by trial and error over 
the years. However, to observe these assumptions and to 
evaluate them prior to starting a literacy program has 

been shown by this study to be a positive step in efficient 
programming . 

3. It is possible to "over-plan" an adult literacy 
program: In an attempt to create a "model" program, the 
ABES staff overplanned one of the early programs, only to 
discover that they had planned minute details to the 
dissatisfaction of the adult students and teachers participating. 
Such things as location of the building, the time for meeting, 
which students should be assigned to which teacher and 

vice versa proved to be hindrances to student attendance. 
Students would not attend class if it was taught by a certain 
teacher, teachers were dissatisfied with the students allotted 
them, and some refused to attend at the site chosen. Therefore, 
it has been concluded that planning details should be left 
to those who are participating. However, the supervising 
staff does see that the details have been taken care of on 
time for the program to be implemented effectively. 

4. Participation of village leaders, teachers, students, 
and ABES staff in the over-all planning is necessary for 
success: Awareness by villagers of why classes are being 
held, which materials are being used, and what the goals of 
the program are is essential. To accomplish this, the 
complete group of participants must assist in the planning 
process. To take advantage of the knowledge of village leaders, 
teachers, and the audience being contacted is important, as 
it is impossible to learn firsthand the cultural implications 
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that exist from one group to another. Social problems 
seldom spring up when villagers themselves participate in 
planning their program. 

5. Careful planning and sequencing of activities 
make it possible for a small staff to implement a fairly 
large program: Repetition of pilot projects over the ten-year 
period created a sequence of activities understood completely 
by the staff. Everyone has a function to perform and 

under stcinds his role in the pilot projects. In this way, 
the program can handle a hundred villages and a hundred 
teachers systematically and effectively. Therefore, the 
number of supporting staff members at ABES headquarters 
can be relatively small. 

6. The quality of teaching and program implementation 
depends on the training programs for teachers and supervisors: 
Using volunteer teachers and people who have no experience 
with supervision has caused ABES staff to implement extensive 
and detailed training programs. After each improvement of 
the training program the students* interest increased and 
reflected at least partially in lower drop-out rate of adult 
students. For this reason, training programs for the 

staff are considered vital. 

7. Basing the program on the "self-felt" needs of adult 
students rather than "observed" needs recognized by the ABES 
staff decreased student drop-out: When students completed 
the courses, demonstrating to their neighbours that they 
could read and telling them that the materials "talked about" 
interesting subjects related to their own lives, demand for 
the programs increased. Materials have been created for the 
past five or six years on subjects suggested by the students. 
By selling these materials, demand can be satisfied. Sale 

of paperback books increased from 38,835 to 100,000 between 
January 1971 and December 1973, Further research regarding 
sale of materials and correlation with interests and customers 
buying the books should be done. At this point, only figures 
have been compared. 
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8. Use of target groups in the Punjab has been unsuccessful 
A unique finding of the ABES literacy program pertains to 

the singling out of specific groups for instruction. It was 
assumed early in the ABES pilot projects that selecting 
target groups would be the most economical and effective 
approach to literacy programming. However, the exclusion 
of groups from a program in a closed society creates social 
problems which are subtl - but serious enough to cause 
dissension within villages and classes. 

There seems to be a feeling that if an individual is 
excluded from an activity, that activity is threatening and 
should be eliminated. Subtle pressure seems to be placed 
upon adults who attend the classes, and the drop-out rate 
becomes high in projects that use target groups, use of the 
target groups was again shown as factor in program planning 
when the ABES staff agreed to do a pilot project centered on 
youth between ten and fourteen in 1971. Village leaders 
insisted that adults be included in these classes even when 
they understood that classes were to try out materials with 
their own young people. Village leaders could see no reason 
why some should be left out and others given preference. 
Therefore, further research in this area is needed to determine 
the importance of using target groups in programs in villages 
of underdeveloped and rather primitive areas. 

9. The pilot project approach has proved successful 

and easy to handle: Selecting a six-month period and planning 
one program around it have given organization and sequence 
to the literacy program. Schedules can be observed when 
teachers know how long they will be volunteering. Time for 
evaluation occurs when the program terminates and reports 
are written. Pilot projects can be planned around specific 
goals for that short period and easily placed within harvest 
seasons and periods of inclement weather. Budgets for each 
pilot project can be planned in advance. This approach has 
given structure as well as continuity to ABES programs. 

10. A program design should be followed: Using Houle's 
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system as a base for this study has shown how one program 
can be compared with other programs, observed, and evaluated. 
By observing ABES programs as a category, it is possible to 
act as the "master" of the program and change the program 
effectively and knowledgeably by moving facets of the program 
into other categories and ST.arting small branch programs 
for research purposes. Without this knowledge, the change 
of program becomes only a trial-and-error procedure wasteful 
in time and human resources, it is also profitable to follow 
components of the design carefully in order to avoid imbalances 
and omissions, which can easily occur in an unplanned situation. 
For example, in observing criteria of evaluation, it was 
noted that ABES programs have been based upon inferential 
criteria, which Houle points out is evasive and inconclusive. 
To evaluate program activities properly, direct, behavioural 
change must be observed. Because of selection of improper 
criteria for evaluation, the success of the program cannot 
be estimated. Further research in this area is needed and 
planned by ABES staff members. Guidance by those with expertise 
in programming is being sought in attempt to improve the 
criteria base for evaluation. 

Planning the Materials for the Literacy Program 

As can be seen in Table 15 the materials can differ 
in emphasis, language used, linguistic approach and teaching 
method. In each instance, the treatment of the materials 
is a primary consideration requiring experience, time, 
expertise and funding. The materials used can not be discussed 
here but in each instance actual materials can be obtained 
for review and adaptation. 

Questions Pertaining to Materials Use d in the Literacy 
Program 

1. Are adequate and proven materials available for 

use? 
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TABLE 15 

MATERIALS IN THE LITERACY PROGRAM 



ABES 
Multi-Interest 



Laubach 
Religious 



Freire 
Psycho-Social 



Bhola 
Functional 



Teacher or group of 
teachers design 
activity for or with 
group of students 



Tutorial teaching 



Group designs 
activity for 
itself 



Collaborative- 
institutional 
planning 



Category C-4 



Category C-2 



Category C-3 



Category C-10 



Multi-interest 

Created in field 
Global approach 

Not in spoken 

language 
Professionally*, done 



Visual aids used 



Programmed 
step-by-step 



Religiously oriented 

Created in field 
Phonetic approach 

In spoken language 

Professionally done 



Charts and visual 
aids used 

Programmed 
step-by-step 



Pplitically 

oriented 
Created in field 
Generative 

vocabulary 
In spoken language 

Borrowed or 

created in 

classroom by 

teachers and 

students 
Pictures of culture 

and flash cards 

of words used 
Pictures carefully 

planned 
Designea for 

particular 

geographic area 



Vocationally 

oriented 
Created in field 
Skills vocabulary 

In spoken language 

Professionally done 



Visual aids used 



Highly programmed 
for teacher use 
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2. Are available materials easy and quick to learn? 

3. Do available materials fit into the category choice 
for tne program? (For ABES they must be professionally 
developed; for the Freire model, they are created in the 
classroom . ) 

4. Are materials based upon the vocabulary of everyday 

life? 

5. Are available reachers able to understand materials 
to be used? 

6. Are books of elementary reading levels available 
for supplementary reading? 

7. How much time is available to create materials for 
the program? 

8. Is it possible to use the "multi-interest" approach 
to materials, reaching the majority of the adults in the 
classes "self-felt" needs? 

9. Do program funds provide for adequate expertise to 
create professional materials or must materials be teacher-created? 

10. Is it feasible to start a private publishing house 
for the program? 

11. Wil-l there be a charge for materials or will they 
be given away? 

Guidelines for Creating and Using Materials 

1. Professionally created materials are necessary: 
Use of materials in the literacy program (Table 14) varies 
from being very rigidly progr.immed, with step-by-step outlines 
for the teacher to use, to casually created materials generated 
by the students themselves. The Freire approach, providing 
initial direction in the form of pictures permits free 
creation of materials by students. Laubach, Bhola and ABES 
have all found materials improvised by students and teachers 
to be ineffecitve. The problem-solving experience in an 
academic setting of teachers available for literacy classes 
is low and limits creativity. This influenced the choice 
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of all approaches to categories that emphasize supervision, 
support, and professional planning of materials. It was 
also felt that students were incapable of handling these 
factors. It appears that background, experience with 
language, materials, interests, abilities, and extent of 
vocabulary possessed by each student influences choice 
of program design. 

2. Time must be allowed for material creation. 
Development of materials must be considered an on-going 
process: Another major consideration when selecting a 
category or design requiring programmed and planned materials 
is the time necessary to create these materials. For example, 
Laubach, who advocates an individual teaching an individual, 
spent twenty-five years laboring to produce top-quality 
materials. The ABES staff, with a group of teachers preparing 
for students, spent from 1937 to 1973 creating materials 
now used. Bhola, who works at the institutional and national 
level, speaks of having a year to create functional literacy 
materials, using highly professional staff. The Freire approach, 
which evolved a group of pictures could be implemented in 
much less time, as it does not emphasize materials, which 
are generated from pictures as the class meets. However, 
the original pictures used by Freire were developed by an 
artist and portray degrees of cultural change, a difficult 
concept to teach pictorially . Therefore, serious consideration 
must be given to the category choice. On the other hand, 
effectiveness of the material is a major consideration. 
Materials can be used from past literacy programs and adapted 
to new situations. Frequently, language changes cause 
materials to be inadequate for new groups as dialocts differ 
within only a few miles in Pakistan. Time must be allowed 
to create adquate materials in most cases. 

Still another aspect in category selection is the 
need for professionals to write and create materials. The 
time necessary implies that these professionals must be 
dedicated, long-term employees who constantly change and 
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revise the materials used. ABES has been fortunate in 
obtaining a few such professionals. However, if in the 
immediate future a decision is made to duplicate the ABES 
program elsewhere in Pakistan, such leaders would have to 
be trained. The expense and time involved in having even 
a few professional literacy writers in a country must be 
considered prior to implementing the program. it is evident 
that such talent can be trained if the universities and 
the none-formal educational program planners function together. 

3. Adequate teaching materials are necessary for program 
success: Availablity of adequate teaching materials, 
publication of these materials, the quantity that can be 
produced in a given length of time, and their cost both 

in professional writers and publication all influence the 
type of program with which a group will be able to start. 
Bhola's functional literacy program requires extensive material 
while Freire's practically creates the materials in the 
classroom. Time, more than cost, has been the major 
consideration with ABES. It is, however, the consensus 
that without materials the program in an underdeveloped 
country cannot proceed. 

4. Materials should cover many interest areas: The 
multi-interest approach to the content of literacy materials 
has been shown by ABES to increase the interest level in the 
adult literacy class. Laubahc, Freire, and Bhola have all 
selected and isolated long-range goals which they wish their 
materials and courses to accomplish in social, economic, 
political, and religious change. ABES has found that religious 
reasons for learning to read exist among many adult students, 
but by selecting only one focal point, many interested 

people are cut off from classes, when the goal is to offer 
materials on any subject and to get the adult to the reading 
level where he can prusue his own goals, the drop-out rate 
decreases . 

5. Materials should be created at the sight of the 
literacy program based on the vocabulary of the adult students: 
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Vocabulary varies a great deal within a very short distance 
in Pakistan; therefore, materials must be created for the 
area covered. Correlation between the spoken and the written 
languages was made for material improvement, 

6- Materials must be simple and quickly learned: In 
ABES village classes, students want to learn to read the 
first lesson and to write their own name. This success in 
the early materials increases attendance and reduces drop-out. 
When adults in the area see a friend actually reading, they 
are motivated to attend as well, Laubach has found this 
to be true and it is the basis for his quick, phonetic 
Each-One-Teach-One-Way , 

7, A publishing company is helpful for larger programs: 
For many years ABES depended upon others to publish materials 
used. With their own publishing branch, the quantity of 
materials has increased, while the cost of them has decreased. 
The quality and flexibility of publications has made the 
effort worthwhile. Follow-up materials can also be produced 
cheaply and quickly in this way, 

8, Supplementary books are necessary and should be in 
many areas of interest: For some years, ABES published one 
larger primer. Now primers are divided into three smaller 
books which can be purchased one at a time at less expense. 
Supplementary paperback books are inexpensive and well 
received. These have also incorporated functional literacy, 

9, Beginning reading materials should be sold at a 
minimal fee; The materials are always sold to the student 
who is not considered too poor to purchase them. The cost is 
kept quite low, and it is felt that if the adult is not 
interested enough to pay a small fee he is not interested 
enough to attend class for six months. Arrangements are 
made for absolutely destitute people who show adequate 
interest and motivation. The director states that the sale 

of materials is so important to interest levels that materials 
will be sold even if the financial situation of the Society 
does not allow it. 
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Planning for Student Participation in a Lite racy 
Prograin 

The teaching methods of each approach to literacy 
programming vary in two aspects, as shown in Table 16. Each 
is taught in a different way and each uses a different 
configuration of people making the selection of the teaching 
method a primary consideration of program planners. For 
example, individualization is possible in the Laubach, 
Freire, and the Bhola approaches, for in each category the 
teacher works directly with the individual at various times. 
However, in the ABES approach, individualization must be 
deliberate on the part of the teacher in the traditional 
classroom setting. This may cause the teacher to work 
entirely with the group and not individualize, creating a 
rigid atmosphere. Even though ABES teachers are trained 
to consider their class as individuals, this is an area 
that may need further observation and evaluation. Since 
this is the traditional approach to teaching, students 
accept it, but research indicates that progress may e slower 
due to disinterest. 

Participation on the part of adult students ranges 
from being very active (Laubach and Freire) to being a listener 
(Bhola and ABES) . However, the Bhola approach offers an 
opportunity for student participation when "on-the-job" 
or vocational training is part of the daily lesson. Involvement 
of the student in the Laubach and Freire groups is an excellent 
example of how adults can be motivated when included in 
program planning. The creativity and enthusiasm generated 
by the Freire groups is unique, while pupil/teacher relationships 
when the teacher prepares for the student is a proven learning 
situation and when properly handled produces quality transfer 
of basic reading skills. 

Student participation in the ABES program has increased 
as staff have included students in planning activities, 
provided discussion times for current and local events, and 



TABLE 16 

THE TEACHING METHOD AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION 



w 1 .^^^^ Laubach Freire n^.i, 

«"lt.l„terest Religious ,„:S„,^ 



Category C-4 



Teacher-planned 
Students assist with 

planning 
Straightforward 

exposition 
Outlined, programmed, 

step-by-step units 

for teaching 



Category C-2 



Tutorial 

Each-one-teach-one 
Student becomes teacher 
Straightforward 
exposition 



Category C-3 



Gnup 

adhesiveness 
Student/teacher 

dialogue 
Group interaction 
Student-planned 



Category C-10 



Teaching method may 

differ with skill 

being taught 
Planning by 

institutions 
Step-by-step 

demonstrations 



Student participates 

to some extent in 

planning and 

material 
Choice of reading 

materials allowed 
Student attends on 

own initiative 
All interested 

individuals 

admitted to class 
Attendance mandatory 

upon registration 



ERIC 



Student participation 

crux of program 
Becomes teacher 

immediately 
Student attends on 

own initiative 
All interested 

individuals admitted 

to classes 



i2b 



Student 
participation 
crux of program 

Is problem-solving 
group 

Social 
reinforcement is 
major factor 

Students run class 

Active student 
participation 
and discussion 

Program initiated 
by students 



Very little student 

participation in 

planning or 

creation of 

materials 
Students selected 

based upon major 

skill being 

taught 
Offers income as 

well as reading 

skill 
Student enthusiasm 

occurs as new 

skill learned 
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had students evaluating the program. This has been an element 
carefully built into the program to avoid adult student 
drop-out. The amount the students can productively participate 
in planning and conducting their own program needs further 
research. In societies where the teacher is looked upon 
as an authority figure, classroom leadership is difficult 
to encourage. 

Question s Pertaining to Student Parti cipation in the 
Literacy Program 

1. Will students in the program feel it has been 
" imposed"? 

2. Will adult students feel adequately involved in the 
program planning to build it around their own interests, 
thus remaining in it for the full six months? 

3. Is there adequate knowledge of the adult students 
involved in order to avoid incorrect assumptions about them? 

4. Can the students be interested enough not to drop 
out of the class before the six months are over? 

5. Are classes made up of men or women? If so, what 
differences in attendance and behavioural change can be 
expected? 

6. Is the total population of the area selected included 
in the program? 

7. What is the cut-off age for adults and eligibility 
for literacy classes? 

8. Is the time spent in classroom learning new material 
longer than twnety-minutes? 

9. Have the students participated in planning the program? 

10. Do the program staff and the teacher always treat 
the adult student as an adult and individual? 

11. Is the program built around the varied interests 
of all students? 

12. Are incoming adult students adequately motivated 
before classes actually start? 

13. Do students understand the goals of the program? 
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14. Have students been informed about how these skills 
will help them in their daily lives? 

Guidelines for Student Participation in the Literacy 
Program 

1. Literacy programs must meet the "self-felt" needs 

of the adult students: When the program became student-oriented, 
based upon the "self-felt" needs of students, and students 
were permitted to participate in program planning and materials 
content, they would stay in the class for the six-month 
course. It can be assumed that student participation in 
preplanning and classroom activities that exist in a literacy 
progr£im are the most important elements in class attendance 
for the six months. It cannot be assumed that they have all 
successfully learned to read well enough to retain the 
skill or transfer it to daily life, but they have at least 
had a lengthy exposure to the written language. 

2. A thorough knowledge of the adult students is 
necessary before long-range goals and specific objectives 
r^re formulated: Houle points out' that knowledge of the 
audience is a prerequisite for good program planning. In 
fact, he implies that without it the program should be delayed 
at least until this knowledge is obtained. The first three 
years of the pilot projects held by ABES were based on 
erroneous assumptions made because of lack of knowledge of 
the audience included. Selection of an isolated group of 
people who had had no exposure to literacy concepts or to 

the written language was based on the assumption that an 
observed "need" such as poverty merited assistance through 
educational pursuits, when in reality, knowledge of the people 
would have revealed that they knew so little about the written 
language that they felt no need to learn it and could not 
be motivated to apply themselves to such a lengthy task. 
During the first five years of the literacy pilot projects, 
many things were learned that result in new goals and specific 
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objectives. These changes were based on increased knowledge 
of the audience being served. 

3. The drop-out rate in an adult program indicates 
the appropriateness of the complexity of program elements: 
Even though the drop-out rate has been shown to be an 
inferential criterion for evaluating the literacy program, 
it is also true that the adult is free to leave a program 
whenever it does not fulfil his needs. Therefore, it appears 
to be an important element to be observed in any adult 
program, when the program started, the drop-out rate was 
approximately eighty-seven per cent. In 1973, it was down 
to six per cent in the middle of the pilot project and up 
to twenty-two per cent when the harvest season started toward 
the end of the program. Two particular things were noted 
in that pilot project. One was lack of sufficient supervision 
and the other was the effect of placing the course at the 
start of the harvest season. It was v^sumed that both elements 
affected the drop-out rate. By observing such elements in 
each program and changing and avoiding them in new projects, 
the drop-out rate has gradually decreased and is now lower 
than any drop-out rate listed in the literature. 

4. Women frequently progress well in the literacy program 
The classes which women attend move along faster in the 
materials, display more interest, and have lower a drop-out 
rate among women than among men attending their own classes 
at the same time in the same villages. Further research is 
needed in this area, as it influences the research results 
of any activity which includes both men and women or either 



one. 



5. Programs must be open to everyone: At first, ABES 
staff designated target groups. However, it was found that 
this was offensive to those who were not included. Now 
anyone can attend who is interested in coming for the full 
six months and in purchasing needed materials. The teachers 
also select those adult students for their own classes that 
they think will fulfil course requirements. Enough teachers 
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are supplied to take all interested students if possible. 

6. Young children should not be included in adult 

literacy classes: it has been found that people less than 

fourteen years old do not share adults' interests and embarrass 

the adults if they learn more quickly than they do. Inclusion 

of children in the prograr^, is considered a serious error, 

for adults associate the classes with elementary education 
and thus fail to do well. 

7. Adults have a twenty minute learning span: Taking 
into consideration that the adult has many activities to 
complete in a day and may be tired when attending literacy 
classes, it has been observed that the adult can efficiently 
learn and retain only about twenty minutes of intensive 
presentation of new materials. Therefore, the twenty-minute 
time limit has been observed in both length of materials 

to be presented daily and in the time taken to present them. 

8. Adult students must be included in program planning- 
Participation of the adult student in as many facets of 
program planning as possible has eliminated social problems 
and also directed materials toward such students' interests. 
Materials are discussed and offensive pictures and subject " 
matter deleted if adult students indicate concern. Including 
students in planning has also pointed out to them the goals 
of the programs, so that they are not misleading, as they 
tended to be in the first three years, m one case in 
particular the students thought that their attendance in class 
meant that their village would be given a new community 
center by the literacy group. This false conception resulted 
in negative feelings toward the staff. 

9. Treat the adult students in a mature manner: In 
the early classes, the individuality of the adult was not 
noted because the staff felt that "need" was so great for 
improving the living situation for adult students that they 
would naturally understand the importance of these classes 
and participate fully and freely. However, adults wanted 
to be recognized as individuals rather than "masses" who 
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needed help. As a result, drop-out rates in the first three 
years were about eighty per cent. Even though the adult is 
illiterate in an underdeveloped country, he or she is often 
intelligent and easily offended by being "talked down to" 
by a teacher who has been teaching children all day. it is 
especially important to include in the teacher-training 
program this aspect of the adult mentality. When this was 
accomplished, the drop-out rate decreased. 

10, Widely varying interests of students should be 
considered in program planning: In early ABES programs, 
interest areas on which the program was based were selected 
by the staff- After three yeas, other interests were also 
included in creation of materials, both primers and supplementary 
paperbacks. These materials have sold well, and students 

enjoy reading them and contribute new subjects for further 
publications. These range from religious materials, folklore, 
and fiction to historical non-fiction and vocational skill 
literature. Even though publication of further materials 
should be closely researched in the hope of finding new 
interests and ways to create less expensive materials, the 
inclusion of adult students' interests is an extremely 
important aspect of the program, 

11, An atmosphere of literacy must be created prior 
to starting literacy classes: In 1963 it was assumed that 
an experienced and competent teacher could motivate a class 
to learn almost anything. However, this was found to be 
untrue. The student is seldom motivated to learn to read 
after he has started to attend classes. He must have had 
adequate exposure to the written language and see a need for 
the work it takes to learn it before starting the course 

or he will drop out of the classes before the end of the 
six months. The motivational factor is closely observed 
in students before they start classes. Otherwise, the program 
effort is considered futile, 

12, Students must understand goals and specific objectives 
of the program and how they can transfer them to their 
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daily lives: ABES programs have found that use of reading 
skills in daily life will not occur unless planned for in 
daily lessons. if students are shown connections between 
what they are reading and daily life, they will apply these 
skills, but it cannot be assumed that this will occur without 
teaching, practise, and direct application of newly acquired 
knowledge . 

Planning for Teacher Participatio n in the Literacy 
Program 

The amount of responsibility placed on the teacher 
(Table 17) varies from one ca;:egory to another. However, 
it is generally agreed that the teacher must have mastered 
the materials, had some training, understand and like teaching 
adults, and understand the need for literacy skills. The 
Freire approach emphasizes these skills subtly, assuming 
that the audience being taught is knowledgeable in problem-solving 
and is able to function in a group. They can, therefore, 
be assumed to have a higher degree of capability and can 
handle their own learning. This is especially effective 
in areas having fully experienced the industrial revolution 
and active social change. 

This does not seem to be true of the audiences of the 
other three approaches. Bhola requires that his full-time 
salaried teachers have at least seventh-grade level reading 
ability and be able to handle "on-the-^ob" classroom situations. 
It is necessary for these teachers to play a different role 
from that of the teacher working in a more formal and 
traditional classroom setting, as they should know both 
how to teach reading and the approach to teaching the adult. 

The Laubach and ABES programs have both been limited 
ever the years by insufficient budgets that force them to 
use volunteer teachers who only work part-time. However, 
ABES teachers have been trained for public school positions 
and with the training programs are able to handle the added 
teaching of adults. ABES has found that an honorariiom is 



TABLE 17 

TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN THE LITERACY PROGRAM 



ABES 
Multi-Interest^ 



Volunteer teachers 
Paid honorarium 
Matriculation 

required 
Must have passed 

pre-test 
Trained in materials 

and methods 
Takes leadership role 

in class 
Attendance mandatory 



Laubach 
Religious^ 



Volunteer teachers 
Not salaried 
Must have mastered 

materials 
Takes leadership 

role 

Has some pre-training 



teacher or teachers are chief designers 
Individual designs for another individual 
^Group designs for itself 
^Institutions design for students 



Freire 
Psycho-Social^ 



Volunteer 

Frequently student 

or person in 

class 
Has some training 
Has few 

qualifications 
Learns with the 

students 



Bhola 
Functional^ 



Full-time teachers 
Salaried teachers 
Seventh-grade 

qualifications or 

higher 
"User" of materials 

provided 
Skill-oriented if 

possible 
Trained in 

material usage 
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necessary to hold volunteers' interest. The use of volunteers 
with some teaching experience, even if with children rather 
than adults, has proven better than using those without 
training . 

Question s Pertaining to Teacher Participation in a 
Literacy Program 

1. Is student participation in a literacy program 
considered primary, while teacher participation is considered 
secondary to program success? 

2. Is use of volunteer teachers planned? 

3. Is use of public school eachers in an adult literacy 
program necessary? 

4. Has a plan been made to direct and supervise volunteer 
teachers? 

5. Are there adequate materials for teachers to use? 

6. Is it possible to pay the volunteer teacher an 
honorarium? 

7. will proposed teachers be able to attend all classes 
over a period of six months? 

8. Is it possible to obL'ain teachers from the village 
where the class is being held? 

9. Are teachers made to feel part of the program and 
its planning and material creation as well as the final 
evaluation? 



Guidelines for Teach er Participation in a Literacy Program 

1. Teacher participation in a literacy program is 
considered secondary only to that of student participation: 
In early ABES programs, the teacher was looked upon as the primary 
element in a successful literacy program. However, after 
improving the teacher's competency, the drop-out rate was 
still high. Therefore, the focus was curned to the student's 
needs. However, teacher partici: iias never been 
underestimated or placed in second y.. ce to the materials. 

i3G 
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Teacher attitude and participation in planning are considered 
the backbone of the program. Before teaching training 
occurred, the drop-out rate of adult students was higher 
than after th. eacher became more competent. 

2. Volunteer teacher enjoys the program and participates 
in it successfully: For some time, ABES considered using 
volunteer teachers as only an emergency remedy to the teacher 
shortage. However, after paying them a small honorarium, 
they worked so well that the idea of volunteer teachers has 
been accepted by ABES. 

3. Teachers of children can be taught to work effectively 
with adults: If the teacher respects adults and has been 
given the ABES training program which enlightens him in the 
area of adult behaviour in the classroom, he usually can 

teach adults successfully and be accepted by adult students. 

4. Volunteer teachers must be directed and supervised: 
Frequently supervisors would i^-rive at village class sites 
only to find a class not me * - However, after supervision 
became accepted and regular seldom occurred. it seems 
necessary for volunteer teachers to feel accountable to 

the supervisor, or excuses for not meeting will frequently 
be found. 

5. Teachers must have adequate materials available: 
Teacher success seems to be directly related to the quality 

of materials supplied. At first, it was assumed that teachers 
could create their own visual aids and apply their own methods 
to materials provided; however, this was not true. Now 
materials are explained in detail in training classes and 
supplied by the supervisor. Great cp.re has been taken in 
assembling flash cards in plastic containers to keep them 
clean and in order. 

6. The teacher must be paid an honorarium: The quality 
of volunteer teachers improved when honorariums were initiated. 
Although the pay is small, it is for part-time work and 

seems sufficient. There are enough applications for teaching 
positions that selection can be made during the training period. 

1 3.' 
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7. Teacher attendance in classes is important factor in 
student interest: ABES has found that substitute teachers 

in the middle of the course cause adults to lose interest 
and drop-out. For this reason, teachers are asked to remain 
in the area for the required six months. If they cannot, 
they are not hired. The drop-out rate has been observed 
carefully in relationship to teacher attendance. The adult 
student will not readily accept a second teacher after 
adjustment to classroom activities has been made to the first. 

8. Teacher must be from the area where the class is 
being held and be acquainted with the students: At first, 
teachers were hired to work in more than one class at a time 
and therefore did not know the people attending from another 
area. Response from adult students to the strange teacher 
was negative and drop-outs occurred. Wlien the teacher knew 
the students and understood their cultural and social 
backgrounds, students adjusted quickly and remained in classes. 

9. Teachers must feel that they are part of the program 
and assist in planning, creating materials, and evaluating: 
It is easy to treat volunteer teachers as temporary and 
exclude them from planning. However, it has been found by 
ABES that they contribute many good ideas and convey the 
students' interests to the- permanent staff when they are 
included. It is also helpful to have teachers know goals 
and objectives of the programs so that they feel that they 
are contributing to an ongoing scheme. Frequently volunteer 
teachers will volunteer again. Often they continue to teach 
in their own home, using ABES materials. Therefore, it is 
important that they understand the program and its materials 
thoroughly as they reflect the ABES program for a long time. 

Planning for the Location of the Literacy Program 

Of the four approaches, only the ABES and Bhola programs 
mention the significance and importance of selecting the 
correct location for the literacy program based on a "literate 
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environment." The Freire program implies its need. ABES 
staff have found that when location is seriously considered 
and correctly selected in an environment with educated people 
and books and newspapers as well as transportation, the 
adult student is more aware of the need for literacy, attends 
classes regularly, and is more interested. In fact, the 
selection of a literate atmosphere seemed to be the turning 
point in the success of the ABES program, with limited 
funding, careful selection of location avoids expensive 
failures . 

Bhola's functional literacy approach speaks of "selectivity" 
and "literate environment," stressing exposure on the part 
of the audience to language, books and materials, industry, 
newspapers, and literate people. The functional literacy 
approach tends to be carried out in urban and industrial 
areas, as do ABES programs. Since the students reached by 
Freire 's programs are self-motivated, it may be assumed 
that they have had adequate exposure to a "literate atmosphere."^ 
The personal one-to-one approach of the Laubach programs 
may also create a situation where even those not exposed to 
literacy can learn from an interested teacher. Perhaps it 
can be said that in all four approaches, location is of the 
utmost importance. There seems to be little information 
on how quickly a "literate atmosphere" can be developed in 
a country and moved into rural areas. 

Questions Pertaining to Location of a Literacy Program 

1. Is the location of the literacy program in an area 
that has access to transportation, £3chools, newspapers, books, 
libraries, and educated people? 

2. Could the location be described as conducive to 
literacy or a "literacy atmosphere"? 

3. Was the location based upon a sincere request from 
the audience which will be participating? 

4. Have students themselves decided on the building 
in which to meet? 
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5. Are classes located within reasonable distance 
of the program staff headquarters? 

Guidelines for Deciding on Location of a Literacy Program 

1. Location of the literacy program in a "literacy 
atmosphere" contributes to success of the program: ABES, 
after attempting to hold classes in remote and isolated 
rural villages and finding the villagers without knowledge 
or interest in literacy, moved into urban areas where a 
"literacy atmosphere" existed. Good roads leading into the 
area, available means of transportation leading to nearby 
cities, the presence of newspapers, books, government offices, 
and industries, as well as exposure to educated people 
interested in reading created an awareness among illiterates 
of the written language that did not exist in the obscure 
villages . 

Any amount of kind of motivational programs, such as 
carnivals or parties, on the part of the ABES staff and 
teachers would not create this awareness for a successful 
reading program. Therefore, "literacy atmosphere" was 
carefully defined and has been maintained in four pilot 
projects. The drop-out rate lowered and noticeable interest 
and motivation existed that had not been present previously. 
The pilot project was then briefly moved again to a rural 
area, only to be faced with lack of knowledge and association 
of the spoken word and the written word and insufficient 
recognition on the part of the adult student of the "need" 
for reading skills. Further research is needed in this 
area, for there are other variables, too. However, at this 
point it appears that location is influential in creating 
an awareness among adults that contributes to the success 
of the literacy program. 

2. Selection of a village in which to hold a class should 
be based upon sincere request for the class initiated by 
adult students: As pointed out by Houle, the best way to 
perpetuate a program is to have a successful one."^ Holding 
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a class which has not been requested proved to be difficult 
for the ABES staff. They concluded that it would be better 
to have a small class of only those who are aware of the 
need for reading as a skill and request the class than to 
hold large campaigns for those not requesting it. The small 
class will be successful and advertise itself. Failure of 
the campaign will advertise itself negatively and waste time 
and money. The program planner must be confident that the 
small program will draw interest, even if only one person 
learns to read. 

3. The building where literacy courses are to be held 
is of secondary importance. The decision about the exact 
place for the meeting of the classes should be left to the 
students, teacher, and village leaders: Literacy classes 
can be held successfully anywhere in the warmer climates 

so long as noise and street attractions do not interfere. 
ABES found that some places were not acceptable to adult 
students for various personal reasons unknown to the staff. 
Therefore, the choice of location or room should be that of 
the participants. 

4. Classes should be located within a reasonable 
distance of the ABES staff headquarters, where materials are 
stored and meetings are held: In 1963, classes were held 

as nany as two hundred miles away from ABES staff headquarters 
because .it was felt that going to needy students was a must. 
The costs of transportation, lodging, and time were not 
compensated for by selecting one particular target group in 
an isolated area. Communication proved to be inadequate, 
supervision was slowed down, and teachers felt isolated 
from the rest of the staff. After the "literacy atmosphere" 
was defined, it was possible to locate such areas within 
twenty-five miles of headquarters. This has proved most 
effective . 
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Planning for the Support of the Program 

Financial and moral support are also of vital importance 
in all approaches (Table 18) . Student participation seems 
to result in getting support from the village area. The 
interest and support of students is the key in Freire's 
approach. Complete support from the government down to 
the individual student is, of course, most fruitful, but 
this is not always feasible or available and waiting for 
complete support is unproductive. This has been particularly 
true in Pakistan over the past ten years, where the government 
has changed often. Governments work slowly and communication 
is frequently poor. The people in Pakistan have seldom pushed 
the government to provide literacy classes. Instead, they 
look to other groups of teachers and interested and sympathetic 
literacy workers from other countries to supply classes. 
The government, on the other hand, will not tolerate, let 
alone support, a literacy movement which demands too rapid 
change . 

Obtaining support from adults in a village is frequently 
difficult, especially if they are expecting outside groups 
to be responsible for courses. ABES staff have found that 
support from village leaders is a must in order to give 
impetus to the program. Forming a committee of these leaders 
who plan the details of implementing the program has proved 
an asset. If the adults feel that the classes are accepted 
by their own village leaders, they feel free to attend and 
support the effort themselves. Locating the respected persons 
(or village leaders) is a subtle but productive task. 

The category selected influences the type of support 
needed. For example, the Bhola choice requires support 
from the national government for implementation, while the 
Laubach approach requires only a teacher and a student at 
the beginning . Those involved in ABES programs have found 
that even initial efforts in the program require groups to 
meet needs felt by the villagers, and therefore require 



TABLE 18 
THE SUPPORT OF THE PROGRAM 



ABES 
Multi-Interest 



Laubach 
Religious 



Freire 
Psycho-Social 



Bhola 
Functional 



Requires local 

support 
National support not 

necessary 
Request for course 

equals support 

sufficient for 

classes 
Local financial 

support 
Financial support 

from interested 

groups over the 

world 
Financial support 

from grants 



Requires local 

support 
Support seems easy 

to obtain 
Government support 

when possible 
Financial support 

from individuals 

and interested 

groups 



Support of group 
all that is 
needed 



Requires complete 

governmental 

support 
Requires complete 

institutional 

support 
Requires local 

support 
Financial support 

from government 
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village support. As ABES programs have spread to over 
one hundred villages in a twenty-five-mile radius, it has 
been found that more local government support is needed. 
For the program to be repeated, national government support 
is an asset. Further research in obtaining community support 
in underdeveloped countries needs clarification. Success 
stories need to be shared and the complexity of the challenge 
understood by incorporating sociologists in the studies. 
Student support is vital and is discussed under student 
participation. 

Questions Pertaining to Support Necessary for t he Literacv 
Program ^ 

1. Is the village where the program is being held 
giving complete support to program implementation and action? 

2. Are volunteer teachers willing to teach literacy 
classes? 

3. Have there been successful literacy programs in the 
area prior to the planned project? 

4. Is there an established institution available to 
sponsor or support the planned literacy program? 

5. Does the program have national s^\^->rt? 

6. Are materials being sold to support the program 
financially? 

Guidelines for Literacy Program Support 

1. There seems to be a direct correlation between 
village support of the program ami ii-s success: At first, 
ABES programs did not seek support from the ^' rrect people. 
They were either ignoring the ' e^.d for 3up» , t or looking 
for it in people who were not ^^iilage Lee s. When it was 
recognized that the "opinion maker' ct .ne village was the 
true leader, then that person could be isolated by direct 
inquiry. When the right support: was found, the program 
suddenly functioned without social problems and conflicts 
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in the village. Since then, the ABES staff hvis based each 
pilot project on the village leader, the committee he suggests, 
and the teacher he selects. 

2. Support of the volunteer teacher is a selling point 
for the program: When the volunteer teacher, who is considered 
an educated person, is enthusiastic about the adult literacy 
program, understands its goals, and can explain its methods, 
then students are encouraged to take part in the courses and 

to the work required for a six-month course. 

3. Support of a program comes when it is successful: 
The best advertisement for a program has been found by the 
ABES staff to be a successful program in the immediate area. 
When a successful program has been held and students express 
appreciation and satisfaction with it, they tell their 
friends and there is an increase in requests for further 
programs. The staff has concluded that smaller, carefully 
planned classes are open to everyone but cater only to those 
students who sincerely want to learn to read and understand 
why this is worthwhile. Large campaigns directed toward 
unreceptive audiences are avoided because of negative effects 
on the total literacy program. 

4. Using an established institution for support in the 
early days of a program is most effective: ABES has noticed 
that established institutions and groups of organized people 
such as church groups, citizen groups, cooperative members, 
and those attending a mosque regularly develop effective 
literacy programs based on freidnships and understood goals. 
Thus, ef^tablished organizations are used whenever available. 
Recently, requests from such groups have been frequent. 

5. Ndticaal support is helpful in getting local centers 
to support lit'-racy classes: Frequently local officials 
hes'tate to 3up;jo- t something not pushed by the national 
goverr/nent of^iciaJ.r. for fear of making a wrong decision. 
Whe: the qoverinr.er. t of Pakistan requested that the director 
of the ARES prCjCALis become leader of national literacy 
programs let i.he People's WorksyP^ogram, immediate support 
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was forthcoming at all levels, and requests for the program 
came in at such a rate that ABES could not handle the demand. 
Therefore it has been concluded that national support is a 
major factor in acceptance and support of the literacy 
program at the community level. 

6. Financial support can be obtained from sale of 
materials: ABES programs have worked with limited budgets 
for many years. Selling materials used was found to be a 
successful way to raise money. Students seem to feel that 
materials are more important if they have a price attached, 
even if small. Sale of materials used also shows demand for 
certain ones and lack of demand for others. As a result, 
materials can be evaluated and changed if necessary. 



Planning^ for the Supervision of the Literacy Proqr 



am 



In the four approaches to literacy programming supervision 
of the program is necessary, but the amount of supervision 
needed differs. Bhola and ABES agree that supervision must 
be in direct proporuion to the number of adult students in 
the classes. in the Laubach approach the teacher works 
on his own while depending only on supervisors for their 
materials and training. Present Laubach programs have 
found that students lose their reading ability quickly 
without follow-up materials and further classroom seminars 
and, therefore, supervision is needed as teaching requires 
more time and detail. 

Availability of supervisory staff is a problem. There 
is no means to perpetuate supervisors and leaders in all 
categories. Both Laubach and ABES have found that means 
must be included even if expense is excessive. ABES staff 
demonstrated in their 1973 pilot project that lack of supervisi. 
results in high student drop-out rates. 
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Questions Pertaining to Necessary Supervision of 
the Literacy Program 

1. Is adequate sup<3rvision of teachers and projects 
provided by the program? 

2. Does the cost of supervision seem too great for the 
return, since supervisors are not actually teaching? 

3. Are supervisors considered part or full-time staff? 

Guidelines for Supervision in the Literacy Progra m 

1. Supervision has been recognized by ABES programs 
as essential for teacher training and coordination: Since 
volunteer teachers have been used, it has proved necessary 
to give them all possible support. Supervisors help train 
teachers, develop support for them and the program in the 
village area, provide and explain materials and methods, 
and keep records and assess students' progress. In the early 
years, when these matters were left to the teacher, they 
were frequently neglected. It has been noticed in ABES pilot 
projects that when supervision is too sparse the drop-out 
rate of adults increases. This was noticed in 1973 when 
a sudden increase in classes caused supervision to be spread 
thinly. Suddenly, the drop-out rate went from six per cent 
to twenty-two per cent and discontent with supervision was 
voiced by classroom teachers. Therefore, it is assumed that 
supervision is a must for ADES programs. 

2, Supervision is worth the cost required to support 
it: At first those involved in ABES programs looked upon 
payment to the supervisor as something that could be eliminated 
from the budget. As the director and assistant director 
became too involved to function as supervisors, other 
arrangements had to be made, as classes were not being held 
regularly, materials were not reaching the classes, and 
student drop-out was extremely high. Now, with classes being 
held in a hundred villages at once, the supervisor is considered 
a valuable investment, saving much time and money because 

1 ' • 
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drop-out rates are lowered. 

3. Supervisors are considered part of the full-time staff 
Since supervisors have been classroom teachers of literacy, 
they know the materials and problems of teachers. They 
furnish valuable communication between teachers and staff 
in ABES headquarters. Volunteer teachers cannot be expected 
to communicate with ABES staff adequately without someone 
to carry the word for them from village to literacy center. 
Means of communication such as telephones are expensive and 
rare and transportation to the center is expensive for the 
teacher, so the supervisor handles communication aspects of 
the program. For this reason, supervision is considered 
an important element of the ABES program, a special training 
program is held for supervisors, and they are kept on the 
staff full-time even when classes are not being held. They 
are kept busy with details of planning new classes and handling 
materials during the weeks that classes are not in session. 

Planning for the F ollow-up to the Literacy Program 

Over the years, ABES staff members noted that materials 
sold to neo-literates after classes ended played an important 
role in the student's ability to retain reading skills. 
For some time, it was assumed that the person who had once 
learned to read would always be able to do so. However, even 
elementary school teachers who have not been reading have 
lost their ability to read fifth-grade materials used in 
advanced literacy classes. Even though the need for follow-up 
reading materials has been recognized aid widely supported, 
funds for it have been difficult to obtain. Those supplying 
funds for literacy programs tend to want "action" programs 
which teach beginning readers rather than have their money 
channeled into continuing education programs for sustaining 
reading skills. Therefore, there have been few follow-up 
programs, although they do appear to be a part of planning 
for future programs and projects. 



Four categories being discussed require differing amounts 
and degrees of follow-up activities. Freire, for example, 
using the group doing its own planning, switches to other 
activities and interests, keeping the groups together to 
continue to learn, Bhola with functional, job-oriented 
literacy programs has planned follow-up built into the 
vocationally oriented program as the student advances to 
more difficult tasks. The Laubach tutorial program does not 
have a natural sequence of activities which result in 
follow-up activities except trhough religious reading. One 
of the ABES system of having teachers plan for students is 
how this becomes a pattern that easily can be repeated with 
higher level materials and programmed into certificate or 
degree programs, which are difficult in short-range programs. 

Despite the difficulties and expense of creating follow-up 
programs, it is agreed that the adult student in a developing 
country cannot be left alone to continue his education after 
a six-month literacy course. With the scarcity of materials 
and lack of challenging opportunities to apply his newly 
learned skills, the adult can quickly slip back into illiteracy. 
Bhola has stated that without the follow-up program, the 
effort is a failure and should not be started. Therefore, 
initial planning should include follow-up funding, a difficult 
concept to accept but important to adhere to. 

Questions Concerning Follow-up in Literacy Programs 

1. Are plans for a follow-up program part of an over-all 
scheme for the total program? 

2. Are materials centered on interests of the neo-literate 
available for follow-up? 

3. Have these materials been field-tested to prove that 
the audience will read and buy them? 

4. Are other institutions and groups availcible to 
help with follow-up programs? 
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Guidelines for the Use of Follow-up in the Literacy Program 

1. Without follow-up the program is definitely weakened: 
In isolated areas of Pakistan there were no reading materials 
available for the non-literate to read after courses ended. 
Books that might be available were all written in a very 
difficult and stilted language intended to flatter the 
author rather than to be easy reading. Therefore after taking 
a reading course, there would be nothing for a person to 
read. 

As noted earlier, adults in literacy classes did not 
show the initiative necessary to continue reading after 
classes ended. They seemed to feel that one course would 
prepare them for a better job. Without follow-up literature 
to read, adults quickly lost reading skills. However, with 
ABES staff providing this follow-up in all villages where 
courses are held, sales of this material can be observed 
and research in the amount of post-course reading is possible. 

Sale of vocationally oriented materials as well as books 
to read for pleasure sell well, and sales are gradually 
increasing. it car. be assumed that the goals of the reading 
programs are cut short if the adult stops reading as soon 
as the course ends. 

2. In field-testing materials, it has been observed 
that those paperbacks that center on neo-literates ' interests 
sell best: Selling certain materials in the open market 

is an inferential criterion, for the new reader may not 
be the customer actually buying these books. However, teachers 
also sell these books, which are interest-oriented, and 
their sale encourages further production. The villager 
freely criticizes the books, and the ABES publishing branch 
changes covers, pictures, and writing to comply with students' 
cultural biases and reading needs. 

3. Field testing of follow-up materials is necessary: 
Many errors in pictures alone have caused books not to sell. 
Therefore, field-testing both readability levels and pictures. 
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print, and style has proved beneficial in acceptance of 
follow-up materials. 

4. Follow-up does not have to be the complete responsibili 
of staff when other groups and institutions can carry on 
programs using the easy reading materials produced by the 
ABES Publishing Company: The Social Services Department of 
the Pakistan government, family planning group-, groups 
teaching crafts, and groups teaching agricultural skills to 
farmers have requested special materials writr.en at elementary 
readability levels. The ABii:s Publishing Company has constructed 
and furnished these materials and found that it affords an 
excellent way to get reading materials to neo-literates . 
It reinforces their reading abilities and gives them added 
knowledge in areas of their own interest at the same time. 
ABES staff members have found that this means of follow-up 
to literacy classes is inexpensive and requires i o staff 
since the activities are already staffed by groups holding 
meetings about their own interests. 

In summary, it can be said that certain questions should 
be asked by a group before planning an adult literacy program 
in an underdeveloped country. The questions included above 
seem vital to the relevance of the program to the people at 
whom it is directed. it is hoped by answering these questions 
and thinking through their implications, many false assumptions 
can be avoided and time and funds conserved. 

The importance of a carefully planned program cannot 
underestimated. Improper planning, hasty decisions, and false 
assumptions can cause the illiterate to become disillusioned 
and drop out of the program with the likelihood of never 
entering an educational activity again. Learning by trial 
and error in preceeding programs should benefit both the adult 
student and the staff involved in the difficult task of 
creating a literacy program in an underdeveloper^ country. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE PILOT PROJECTS FROM 1963 to 1973 



Although this study begins in 1963, this was by no means 
the beginning of efforts toward adult literacy in Punjab area 
of Pakistan. Literacy was the goal of many groups dating 
back to at least 1834. The British encouraged learning 
to read, especially among civil service employees. However, 
they did use the Reman script for writing just as the Pakistani 
army does now for time and efficiency reasons. 1 

Missionaries from Europe and the United States were also 
working from this early date. In 1937, a group of missionaries 
began to put together some literacy materials that were shared 
and commonly used. These projects were small and many times 
being taught on a one-tc -one basis with vhe missionary acting 
as the teacher for a very apt, bright student. 

During the fifties and sixties, missionaries accorrpanied 
by Pakistani helpers went out to villages and camped nearby 
during the winter months and held literacy classes, using 
materials accumulated over the yeas. In 1957, some team 
work was done on the materials, which were improved with the 
help of an able linguist from Europe. 2 It was in 1963 that 
the first full-scale ABES pilot project was held in Shah 
Jhugi.-3 The materials used were those that had been improved 
upon in the ijnmediate past. The primer called Naya Din was 
the base for the course. 

Shah Jhugi housed a destitute group of people huddled 
together in temporary shacks, which had long ago become 
permanent housing. The shacks had been provided by the 
government in 1947 to house the homeless after Partition. 
These people were, and still are, extremely poor, having left 
rural areas because of dissatisfaction with the change in 
landlords that occurred duirng Partition. They had searched 
for work in the city only to end up with the lowliest of 
jobs — that of sweeping the city streets. This task is 
considered undesirable and menial in a society basing status 
and class upon employment. They were completely illiterate 
and in great economic need. 4 

Following is a description of the project entitled "Shah 
Jhugi" as well as the nine pilot projects that were conducted 
during the ten years that followed. Basic assumptions and 
major objectives were made preceding each pilot project. 
However, these were not recorded and in some cases, they were 
not verbalized. These became apparent as the author and 
members of the staff recalled in detail each project. 5 Only 
the specific objectives were verbalized and recorded. 6 As 
the description moves from one pilot project to another, 
it is possible to observe the change in the basic assumptions 
as well as in goals and objectives of the group as they 
learned by trial and error. 

V ■ 



It IS apparent that many of the incorrect assumptions 
could have been recognized as such. Much research and writin 
was done on program planning and adult education prior to 
1963. / However, people involved in these programs were not 
versed m these areas nor could they read up on the subject. 
In Pakistan, reference libraries do not exist, and mails do 
not permit receiving books and journals. These must be sent 
by sea and come very slowly, frequently not arriving at all. 
Therefore, the decision was to press ahead despite lack of 
guidance m establishing such programs. 
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A Statement of the 
of the Adult Basic 
Gu j ranwala 



Broad Objectives 
Education Society 
, Pakistan 



I. Aims and Pui poses of the Adult Basic Education Society 
shall be:S 

1. To promote adult education in Pakistan through the 
implementation of pilot projects and centers for 
illiterates and new literates, in basic literacy 
and functional subjects vjhich will aid participants 

in thoir ability to perform as useful and self-reliant 
citizens of Pakistan. 

2. To develop methods, teaching materials and literature 
for adult education. 

3. To train suitable persons to engage in leadership 
of adult education activities and to supervise them 
in their work. 

4. To do research in significant areas of adult education 
and to evaluate projects according to their objectives 
and results. 

5. To assist other agencies concerned for development 

of adult education as requested and within limitations 
of budget and staff provisions. 

II. The Adult Basic Education Society's Literacy Program is 
based upon five essentials: 9 

1. Effective motivation of leaders, teachers and students 

2. Special training of the teachers in a proven method. 

3. Adequate supply of teaching aids and equipment. 

4. Close and regular supervision of the centers. 

5. Functional follow-up activities for new readers. 

6. Adequate literature for new reader to continue reading 

III. A Discussion of Aims and Purposes of the Adult Basic 
Education Society 

Aims and purposes of the Adult Basic Education 
Society have remained the same from 1963 to 1973 with 
additions and broadening of the scope of the program, 
occurring gradually over the years. The groups have 
been able to promote adult education in Pakistan, 
develop methods of teaching as well as materials for 
use in the programs, train suitable persons in key 
leadership positions, promote research in many significant 
areas as well as assist other agencies in their similar 
efforts to work in the filed of literacy. Five basic 
essentials mentioned earlier have also grown and 
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changed as staff of ABES become more and more informed 
in areas of motivation, special training for staff, 
teachers aids, supervision, follow-up and creation of 
literature for promoting the continuation of reading 
after the lessons cease. 

The goal of implementing pilot projects and centers 
for illiterates occupied the major portion of the center's 
efforts during the ten-year period. As each pilot project 
progressed, specific objectives were revised, and new 
schemes were implemented to solve the problems as they 
appeared. The over-all goal seemed to be to strive 
for an ideal and perfect situation where all negative 
aspects of the past projects could be eliminated and 
only the successful elements be retained and used. 

As a result of this goal, the programs have been 
kept in a "Pilot Project" setting. Each of the ten 
pilot projects has been carefully planned after an 
evaluation of the former pilot project. Each project 
extends over the necessary time to bring the adult 
students up to fifth grade level or reading competency 
which resulted in time to a six-months' course of study. 
The teachers and supervisors were trained specifically 
for each pilot project. Records and evaluations for 
each of the projects were carefully kept. 

The supervisors and employees of the Adult Basic 
Education Soceity were all aware that goals of each 
project were to improve the next project by examining 
objectively the project in operation, with this in 
mind, team spirit resulted, and the staff worked 
together to make each project superior to the previous 
one. As each staff member watched for weaknesses and 
strengths at every level of the program, discussions 
were held, and the organization became a total contribution 
of everyone's efforts as each new project was planned 
and started anew. 

Other approaches and methods of implementing literacy 
programs were considered. For example, setting up a 
permanent location where teachers and staff could meet 
with adult students as they came in from villages was 
considered. However, the major drawback to this approach 
seemed to be the use of the volunteer teacher who would 
become ineffective. Because of funds, the volunteer 
teacher was necessary to keep costs low. 

The pilot project has also found to be efficient 
because of weather conditions in Pakistan. The pilot 
porject could be built around the changing seasons when 
crops must be harvested and around the seasons when 
heat becomes intense and makes it iinpossible to study 
and learn. The shorter pilot project became a "package" 
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approach which proved to be most effective. 

Oyer the years, pilot projects have served as a 
training center for the staff in leadership areas. 
By repeating the same pilot project format yearly, 
tne staff became apt at putting together an effective 
program. Many teachers were trained as well as an 
efficient staff. Frequently teachers wished to teach 
more than one six months' session; wifh the pilot project 
plan It IS simple to eliminate the teachers who have 
proved inadequate and retain those who have been 
effective This is a crucial ooint in a country that 
still feels that saving face wnen employment ends is 
of utmost importance. 

By using pilot project approach to lif-racy, 
over-all program remained wi nin workable time limits 
Early programs which did not have a set project time 
limit covered masses of people, long periods and continued 
for inordinate lengths of time, with the pilot project. 
It became possible to limit the area to twenty-mile 
radius, limit the time to six months and repeat the 
program regularly. 

Another factor that helped the ABES staff continue 
the pilot project eflort successfully was the continuation 
ot a core staff of employees in the program. This core 
group recalled each project, its goals, its failures. 
Its teacher and its location. Supervisors of these 
projects and many of the office staff have been in 
literacy work all their lives. In one case, a son is 
working with his father in the office, carrying on his 
father's line of work. This has afforded a continuity 
which seldom appears in newly-established literacy 
projects and programs. This continuity has also 
afforded the study of each pilot project to be done in 
a careful, unhurried manner with experience*? staff at 
each phase of the program's progress. These people 
were informed in the language, its many problem areas, 
the political situation, power circles existing within 
the villages and above all, they were informed of 
needs that the individual adult student might have 
upon coming to the literacy classes. Since these people 
come from families where education rnd literacy have not 
existed, they readily have understood the value of 
reading to their own people. This motivated the staff 
to work long hours and apply themselves in a dedicated 
and unusually apt manner. 10 

In summary, the pilot project has been implemented 
in ten pilot projects over a ten-year period. These 
have been varied in length of time, location, numbei 
of people enrolled in the classes, major goals, and 
specific objectives as well as in basic assumptions, 

16 V 
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The pilot projects have been supervised by a staff 
that as worked together for the entire ten years. 
Evaluation and change wer - the theme of each project. 
Therefore, these pilot project could be followed 
yearly by observing each chanc,^ in thinking which 
in turn x.sul' 3d in a model program which can be used 
and changed to mee^ demands put upo.i it in years 
ahead. 




PILOT PROJECT NUMBER ONE 



Project Naine: Shah Jhugi 
Date: January, 1963 

Teachers: 9 volunteer school teachers and 1 paid teacher 

Classes: 10 

Students: 285 

Dropout rate; More than 80% 

Graduates: 20 adults out of 285 starting 

Supervision: By the society director 

Cost: Exact figure is not available. However, because 

of transportation costs it was higher than 
later efforts. Based upon number graduating, 
it was costly. 

G oals or Maj^cr Objectives 

1- To reach large numbers of people as many as possible and 
teach them basic skills required for reading Urdu. 

2. To teach adults to read to enable them to further their 
religious beliefs by reading for themselves either the 
Bible or the Koran. 

3. To help a minority group within total society to learn 
to read in order to free themselves from the minority 
group itself through better employment possibilities. 

Specific Objeccives of Pilot Project Number One 

1. The group hoped to experiment with using volunteer teachers 
rather than full-time, paid teachers as instructors in 
adult literacy classes. 

2. The group wished to observe results of teachers performing 
who had had a basic teacher-training course provided by 

an agency outside the Adult Basic Education Society. 

2, The group wished to make a survey preceding the literacy 
course and base the number of classes, etc. upon figures 
obtained through the survey technique. 

Assumptions Upon Which the Project Was Based Which Proved 
Correct 

1. Assumed that it would be beneficial to know the number of 
illiterates in the community and some information concerning 
their education, work, etc. 

2. Assumed that volunteer teachers would have adequate 
motivation *:o be successful. 

3. Assumed that classes should be limited strictly to adults 
as including younger children would cause the adult 
beginning reader morale problems. 
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4. Assumed that learning to read for religious reasons is 
a valid motivational factor with some adults. 

5. Assumed that direct supervision of the teachers was 
necessary . 

6. Assumed that it was necessary to train the teachers in 
the use of materials as well as methods to use when 
teaching adults. 

Assumptions Which Proved To Be Incorrect 

1. Assumed that a high dropout rate is a normal phenomenon 
of all literacy programs. 

2. Assumed that dropout was due to th( students themselves 
or to the teacher presenting such l ^liable factors 
as : 

a) Lack of interest in learning 

b) Lack of interest in bettering themselves - lazy 

c) Results of party factionalism within the village itself 

d) Poor selection of teachers to begin with 

3. Assumed that best location in which to start a project 
as where the greatest "need" (as observed and defined by 
the Society) was exhibited. 

4. Assumed that Society knew best how to plan the program so 
villagers were not included in the planning. 

5. Assumed that Society knew cultural background and 
vocational needs of villagers without further information 
other than the survey. 

6. Assumed that villagers would automatically know reasons 
for classes being held in the village. 

7. Assumed that the desire to learn to read could be motivated 
and generated within the class (after it was started) 

by the teacher. 

8 Assumed that everyone desired to learn to read for the 
same basic reason — that being religious. 

Sumfimary 

Strengths of the Project 

1- Specific objectives proved to be satisfactory . Volunteer 
teachers were successful and motivated to teach. Volunteer 
teachers have worked well in other projects over the years. 
The basic training course for these teachers, which was 
supplied by another group working in literacy, proved to be 
not only helpful but also necessary and was used from that 
time forward. The survey technique used during this pilot 
project proved to be most helpful and has been used effectively 
since. 

2- The use of direct supervision of the teachers proved 
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helpful and an important factor in success and morale especially 
of the volunteer teacher. 

^' The use of teachers living in the area proved to be wise 
as their knowledge of their own neighbours added stability 
to the class as well as eliminated conflict created by a 
stranger coming into the community. 

^' The use of definite objectives and goals proved to be a 
strength and has been used since in all projects. Even though 
the planning was full of mistakes, it did add strength to 
the over-all program and gave a basis for evaluation as time 
passed. 

Weaknesses of the Project 

1- The major objectiv es proved to be incorrect . This, howev r, 
was not recognized. For example, reaching large numbers 6f 
people who had come to class for reasons other than to learn 

to read proved to be a waste of effort. Although the desire 
to learn to read for religious purposes is a noble cause. 
It has been observed that many other reasons such as economic, 
recreational, etc. adequately motivate many to learn to read 
as well. The desire to help a "minority group" as such to 
learn to read proved in time to be an inadequate goal which 
picked a target group to teach that was not motivated. In 
other words, the major objectives were too narrow and have been 
enlarged to encompass a total group with a multi-interest 
approach as the years passed. 

2- Poor com munication between the Society and the villagers 
caused objectives of the project to be misinterpreted by the 
villagers. since villagers were not included in planning 
this project, they misunderstood the objectives. Based upon 
prior experience with welfare groups that had come into the 
village co give aid, the villagers assumed that attending 
class was a prerequisite for a "welfare handout." A much-needed 
community was the reasons people attended the class ~ not 

to learn to read for the sake of reading. ABES, of course, 
did not recognize this fact at first, and since they were 
not financially able to erect such a building, the villagers 
were disappointed and became negative about ABES and its 
objectives. The survey before the classes were held had not 
rendered this type of information. 

A close evaluation of this project would have shown the 
following : 

a) Motivation to learn to read within the classroom did not 
occur as anticipated. 

b) Desire of "felt need" to learn to read was not present with 
the majority of students. 

c) Reasons for attendance were entirely different from what 
the Society had assumed — that of learning for religious 
fulfillment. 

d) Attempts to reach large numbers is a false goal as most 
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of the large numbers do not learn to read under such 
motivation, and the failure cf the course will cause 
negative attitudes and disappointment. 

In summary it can be seen that st£irting with the tv.enty 
to twenty-five that did learn to read because they were 
truly motivated would have been far more beneficial than 
starting with so many and reaching so few. 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER TWO 

Project Name: Lyallpur 
Date: January, 1964 

Teachers: 180 partly paid teachers, partly volunteer 

teachers 
Classes: 180 
Students: 2000 
Dropout rate: 80% 

Graduates: 400 adults became literate 

Supervision: Director and Assistant Director 
^ost: Because of travelling 40 miles to the classes 

transportation cost was high, 

Goals or Major Objectives 

1. To reach large numbers of people as many as possible — 
and to teach them basic reading skills. 

2, To teach adults reading skills ld enable them to further 
their religious beliefs by reading either the Koran or 
the Bible. 

3- To help a minority group within the total society to learn 
to read in order to free themselves from the minority 
group itself through better employment possibilitie.s . 

Specific Objectives of Pilot Project Numbe r Two 

1. To experiment again with volunteer teachers who were 
giving two hours a day foi teaching literacy classes 

m addition to teaching their classes in public school. 

2. To conduct ir.ore valid survey than had previously been tried. 
Basic Assu mptio ns That Were Cor re c t 

1. Assumed that volunteer teacher would be successful. 

2. Assumed thcit the survey was helpful. 

3. Assumed that few individuals were motivated by religious 
desire to learn to read. 

4. Assumed that supervision and teacher train:: ng were needed. 
Assumptions That Proved To Be Incorrect 

1. Assumed again that dropout rate was due to the illiterates 
themselves. No responsibility of the failure of the 
previous project was regally accepted by the literacy 

rr Dropout was still considered a normal phenomenon 

V iv-ii could not be avoided. 

2. assumed again that best place to start a literacy drive 
would be in a poor area where literac;y abounds such as 
the Mahalla (meaning poor precinct) :.n Lyallpur where 
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there is concentrated illiteracy. 

^' ttl'^fu''^^^ ""^^ ""^^^ P^°°^ °f ^ literacy program 

was to have success in a very poor area. If succels 
would come in this area, then it would come any place 
and the program would be proved. 

4. Assumed that adult students would realize what a difficult 
situation it was and do everything to cooperate ''^"^'^"^^ 

^' fllTTrt tS^? ^" illiterate would gladly try again after 
tailure to learn to read. 

6. Assumed that partial local support from official leaders 

the program" ^^"^"'^ ""^^^^^ ^° =-PP°-t 

^' JheT^nH^nf ^^^^"^^ ^^=^1^ Obtained after 

the project was started and it was feasible to start the 
program without this support being evident! 

^' t^t'^^^.^'^^t ^S*'^^ possible to single out a target group 
within a sub-culture and work with these adults in 
isolation and with success. 

Summary 

Strengths of the Project 

1. Specific objectives were feasible. 

2. Supervision was adequate. 

3. Training course for teachers was successful to a degree. 

4. Planning of program was present even though it was most 
inadequate and did not include evaluation! 

5. Much more successful survey was held, and the group was 
more aware with whom they were working. 

6. Much larger group of people was made literate, but the 
effort required many, many more teachers and was costly. 

Weakness ^ t he Project 

^' spS?nf^%r-'°'' Objectives were incorrect and were not 
suificiently evaluated. 

^' was^'^^^n^i^f^''^^" between the Society and the village 
was a major fault, but the group did begin to think in 

"l^al°U^^f The definition of 

NOW I'^ader" and •■opinion leader" had not evolved. 
^Z.^\^J^^^ ^^^^ opinion leader may not be a 

local leader at all but a highly respected individual in 
the conununity that sets the tone for all activities 
and when their permission or support is given, the whole 
program profits from it. wnoie 

3. Dropout rate of the volunteer teachers was extremely high 
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in this project. The teachers were not questioned in 
advance about their plans for the next six months and, 
therefore, they felt no qualms concerning not teaching 
the full time. 

4. Singling out target group proved a real weakness as group 
factions caused problems, and local support of the 
program was negative. 

A close evaluation of this project would have shown the 
following : 

a) That contacting the local opinion leaders well in advance 
of such an all-out effort was absolutely a must. 

b) That one must open up the classes to all interested adults 
in the area as working with only a select target group 
proves to create hard feelings among those who are 
excluded, and can destroy the program. 

c) Attempting such a large program at such a distance as 
40 miles is impossible ani expensive for the center at 
this time. 

d) Again, it was not feasible to work with such large numbers 
but to select out the few (400 out of the 2000) who 

were truly interested and having success with them would 
have reflected much more positively on the efforts of 
the Society. 

In summary, it appears that sociologically, the Society relied 
too much upon observed needs and did not discover the 
"self-felt" needs of the adults. Imposing classes and 
materials upon the village simply because they were observed 
to be needed was a serious mistake. 
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Project Name: 
Date: 
Teachers : 
Classes : 
Students : 
Dropout Rate: 
Graduates : 
Survey Results: 

Supervision: 



Costs: 



PILOT PROJECT NUMBER THREE 



Busti Hausna (meaning poor residential area^ 

January, 1965 to November, 1965 

17 ~ all volunteers 

17 

185 

87% 

25 adults became literate 

Showed 230 illiterate adults in the Busti. 
185 came to class. 

First full-time supervisor. The director 
and assistant director also devoted full-time 
to this project. 

Because of dropout rate, it was very costly. 
However, location was near the center so 
transportation costs were at a minimum. 



Goals or Major Objectives 

^' efforts of the whole staff upon one 

ino hunHrfn^^P^"''^' f^^^ ^"'^ ^"^'"Pt ^° "^^^^ that aria 
one hundred per cent literate. (To reach large numbers 
was evaluated and dropped.) numcers 

^' tharad!lir"^h^\^" ""^^ regardless of ^he reasons 

adu?^c ^ ! have for learning to read. (To teach 

wafdroppe^r' '° ^"^'^ ^'^"^ ^° "^'^ -Aerials 

^' In ^tl'^ ^ "Minority group within the total society to learn 
to read in order to free these adults from minority 
problems and enable them to seek better employment 

oro^e^t'f'^n- ^^^^ regained from tC previous 

project.) Because of this goal, a target group was used. 

4. To strive for a "model program" by making the project 

smaller but extremely successful. (Thus\he goa?^changed 
from reacning large groups to perfecting a model progrim 
™ u "^^^ the possibility of being 

repeated elsewhere with long-range effects for many. 

perspective'?) "^^^^^ °' P-^^- i"t° 

Specific Objectives o f Pilot Project NuirJper Three 

1. To plan program in such detail that nothing could go wrong. 

2. To apply again the survey technique so that all illiterates 
would be known to the group and could be reached 

3. To use volunteer teachers completely to see if they 
functioned well alone. ^ 

ior^^''"'"^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ supervision dedicated to full-time 
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5. To experiment with the supervisor actually living in the 
area where the literacy program was being held. 

6. To experiment with concentrating the efforts of the 
whole staff on one project only at a time. 

7. To experiment with asking for help from the village 
itself in some way — in this case, the village providing 
a room for the supervisor. 

8. To experiment v/ith a training program for supervision. 

9. To experiment with including the elected officials of 
the village participating in planning of the program. 

10. To experiment with hiring fewer but better teachers and 
to give the teachers better basic training. 

Assumptions Upon Which the Project Was Based That 
Proved Correct ~ 



The assumptions carried forward from past projects were, of 
course, correct. Volunteer teachers worked well, supervision 
was needed, and teacher training was a must. The new assumptions 
follow: 



1. Assumed that concentrating the effort to a small area 
would eliminate errors. 

2. Assumed that people come to literacy class for varied 
reason and are motivated by other than religious desires 
to read proved to be true. 

3. Assumed that the effectiveness of the staff would be 
increased if the project was held close to the literacy 
center proved also to be true. 



Assumptions Which Proved To Be Incorrect 



1. Assumed that complete pre-planning of the program could 

be handled by the literacy staff itself without consulting 
either the teacher or the students. 

2. Assumed that the literacy supervisor could live in the 
project area and remain "neutral" in all cultural and 
political affairs of the group, thus gaining support 
for the program. 

3. Assumed that the teacher was the most important thing 
in the classroom. (It was the student.) 

4. Assumed that teaching method and materials should be 
easy for the teacher to use. 

5. Assumed that the teachers could and should make their 
own teaching aids such as flash cards. 

6. Assumed that reaching the total illiterates in one small 
area would cause a "reading fad" to evolvr and others 
would want to start the classes, therefoi- involving 
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80% of the community. 

7. Assumed again that the poorest area was the best place 
to hold the classes effectively and prove the program. 

8. Assumed that dropout would be eliminated if careful 
planning of all aspects of the progran\ took place. 

Summary 

Strengths of the Pro-ject 

1. The major long-range goals were changed and the program 

was given depth rather than breadth. The concept of reachinq 
a few with a successful program rather than reaching large 
num£>ers with a poor program was a step forward. 

2. Re-evaluating the real goals for teaching reading was 

also a step forward. Deciding that there was other reasons 

i^^''"!"^.^^ ^^^^ than just reading religious materials 
added a flexibility to the program that grew with time. 

3. Specific goals were enlarged and changed. The effort 
toward detailed planning has been a continuing strength. 
The survey was enlarged and became more beneficial. 
Attitude toward supervision was excellent and established 
a precedent. The first steps toward including the village 
leadership in planning was a strength. Limiting teachers 
to the best that could be found rather than just hiring 
ones to meet the numbers which were involved was also 

a strong point. 

4. For the first time, an evaluation after the project ended 
was held with all the workers included in the discussions 
It was found that the pre-planning which eliminated the 
teacher and the student was a negative factor. So time, 
place, class site and teacher choice are now all 
determined by the student and the teacher directly 
affected. ^ 

5. The full-time supervisor who was trained especially for 
was obtained^^"^ ^° increase the quality of teaching that 

Weaknesses of the Project 

1. The dropout rate was frustratii.c and very discouraging 
There was very little dropout for the first three months; 
then the classes fell apart with only a few students 
remaining to finish the course. 

2. This, however, proved to be a strength, as it caused 
constructive evaluation to take place. It was discovered 
that the failure of this project was due to using a 
concentrated target group in the first place. To select 
a group out of a society and work only with them in such 

a concentrated way caused factions to arise and opposition 
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to occur between the group included and the group excluded. 
It was found that the use cf target groups in Pakistan 
is probably an impossibility as those excluded tend 
to destroy the proyram for various reasons which are quite 
real to their social existence. 

3. Leaving the supervisor in the village was a mistake 

as he posed a threat to the people not included in the 
program. It was feared that he might remain in the 
village permanently and strangers seldom are included 
in this way. The village is a "closed" society that 
wants to decade itself upon who will be included and 
who will not be included. 

It appears that this project was "over-planned" with the 
Society taking the program out of the hands of the teachers, 
students and village and causing dissatisfaction within the 
village group itself by selecting and using target groups. 
It was learned in this project that evaluation of major as 
well as specific goals is necessary. The group actually 
went out and asked the people who dropped out why they had 
done so. Based upon these answers, the basic assumptions 
of the projects were thought through and re-evaluated. 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER FOUR 



Project Name; Two-Mile Plan 

S^^®' October, 1965 to June, 1966 

Teachers: 24 - All volunteers 

Classes: 24 - 14 for women, 10 for men 

Students : 250 

Dropout : 75% 

Graduates: 60 became literate 

supervision: 2 full-time supervisors, director and assistant 
director 

Goals or Major Ob-jectives 

1. To concentrate the efforts of the staff into a small 
area. (This was continued from the past project.) 

2. To reach everyone in the given limited area selected 
regardless of group affiliation or observed need. Anyone 
in the village area specified could come to the classes 
If he wanted to learn to read. (The goal was totally 
dropped to reach any minority group. The ABES began 

^o^^ assessing "need" and began to permit the villagers 
to determine their own "need" for the skill.) 

3. To create a successful "model" program which could be 
duplicated in other areas. (This was a continuation of 
a previous project goal.) 

4. To teach adults to read in order to enrich many and 

trhi ^''^ ° social, economic and political, 

(inis was a continuation from the previous project.) 

5. To make the program a product of the planning of the 
people involved in taking the course. (The trend was 
toward discovering the students "self-felt" needs rather 
than basing the program upon the "observed needs" as 
met by the Society staff.) 

6. To use constant evaluation of all aspects of the program. 
(Planning based upon evaluation began to show positive 
effects even though the dropout rate was still high.) 

Specific Objectives of Pilot Project Number Four 

1. To try condensing a complete lesson into 45 minutes of 
class time including reading, writing and mathematics. 

2. To try using the regular meetings of local leaders as 

a base for planning the program. Forty-five people were 
in the first meeting for planning. 

3. To try using college students as teachers in the classes. 

4. To try observing the work of the substitute teachers 

who were frequently used in place of the regular teachers. 
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5. To attempt evaluating the rural area versus the -ban 
area for successful program locations. 

6. To try more surprise visiting to observe and analyze 
the teachers' work as well as to improve the over-all 
program. 

7. To set a new goal of ^u-inging the students up to Graue 
Five level in six months. 

8. To give the teacher status and prestige by placing 
heart-shaped markers on the door of the volunteer teacher's 
home as a reward . 

Basic Assumptions That Were Correct 

1. Assumed that the majority of problems encountered between 
the village and the program were socially based. 

^. Assumed that there was a limit to the time in a lesson 
that an adult could concentrate and actively learn. 

3. Assumed that superior materials would create superior 
interest in the program. 

4. Assumed that the teachers and supervisors would be more 
effective if they were from the immediate area of the 
literacy class. 

Basic Assumptions That Were Not Correct 

1. Assumed still that the students understood the word 
"literacy" and could associate reading skills with the 
possibility of better employment without any explanation 
from the teachers or staff. 

2. Assumed that the signs on the doors would give the volunteer 
teachers status . 

3. Assumed that one teacher could teach in two different areas. 

Sumnary 

Strength of This Project 

1. The deliberate attempt to try several small but important 
innovations began to show the real value of evaluation 
and planning. Several of the specific objectives did 
not prove successful, but the idea of experimentation 
was excellent and well received by the staff. For example, 
the 45 minute lessons was too short; only one teacher 
successfully reached this goal. However, the amount of 
time spent on the lessons was controlled and effective. 
Discussion of trivia is cut to a minimum. 

The college students did not work out as they were not 
consistent in their attendance. The observing of substitute 
teachers did show that use of substitutes with adults is 
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6. 



a negative factor and must be avoided. 

^'^a^''^ho^'''K°" °^ ^""^ ^"'^ the urban area showed 

that the urban areas were readi for reading. A close 
observation disclosed many illiterate "faking" literacy 

a^thS'ie Td ' ^"""'^'^ Prime/wiih him 

although he had never had a lesson and was non-reader. 

a st^ena^h ''"'^^ ^^'^^ ^" ^ months was 

had contin,,^'! program. m the past, ^any programs 

cofls tm! °" ^"d«fi"ite periods without definite 

: ^ ^ ^"""'^ direction to the teacher and inspired 
the students to work harder. mspirea 

The beginning of including the whole group — local 
opinion leaders, students, and teachers -- in olannina ^ho 

ratr:.L''rn '° ^^^-^"^^^ even'though^th^dro^out''' 

^f^V ^^i^^ ^^5h. With this cooperation, the 

disap'peLed' ^° frequently^ and pa^t'JLtionalisr 

inni^^H^r^ i" program all people in the area who 

wanted to learn to read was a strength. By not usinq a 

were'not Tplrt ^f°"?' f--tisIaction'of ^thole^^h^t 

rttitude^ In'Te vf n^ge^^^af notice^I? ' ^"'^ ^ ^^^^ 

mate f^T! """t ^^^^ ?" ^'^^^loping and usir.g better 
mate.ials. Teachers' aids were provided such as flash 

teacher -rr'.'' ^^^^^ boards and charts, thus makiJg the 
teacher s task more simple. 



thouah ^ho "^"^"^ prograiT, proved a strength even 

though the instruction was still provided by an outside- 
hired group that provided this service for the Society! 

Weaknesses of The Project 

^' and^Mn.2^ Students was still quite high, but evaluation 
factois that'n^^f beginning to show the numerous 

K^^h controlled to eliminate dropout 

of both students and teachers. opout 

Seen'usld! ^'"^'^^"^^^'^ ^he teachers and should not have 

^' drnnnn.''°^^''^^ Students as teachers increased the teacher 
to studv'for ''^ college students stopped classes 
to study for their own examinations, etc. 

4. A weakness in the program proved to be the "men" teachers 
Surprise visits showed the women teachers as superior 
in keeping records and actually teaching. Their own 

substitutes!^' ^"'^ ''^^ needed 

In summary, it was found during this project that at least 
50 per cent of the problems were solved when the coLact 
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local leaders were included in planning sessions. This was 
the first time that all the village groups participated, and 
it was effective. Plaaiiirc: aid evaluation began to have 
results and good materials; paid off. The program was becoming 
very flexible, and chancje was accepted by the staff as part 
of the scheme of things. Including all groups — whether 
minority or not — in the program was a major step forward. 
A large amount of the dropout was attributed to the 1965 war 
with India which occurre^ Jn September, causing much hardship 
and distruption. 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER FIVE 
Project Name: Tahl ii 

^^^^l June, 1966 to November, 1966 

Teachers: 2 4 

Classes: 24 

Students: 200 

Dropout rate: 75% 

Graduates: 50 becaina literate 

Supervision: 2 full- time supervisors, director and assistant 
director 

Because of dropout the cost was high 



Cost: 

Goals or Ma-jor Objectives 



1. 
2, 
3. 



To use local leaders for a local committee for guidance 
and support of the program. 

To use r.ll participants in the program to assist with 
the program planning. 

To perfect the materials to such an extent that they 
could be duplicated for use in other literacy programs, 
perhaps over the nation. 

4. To include more than one village in a specific area 

Tne specific area was kept small but the number of villaqes 
in that area was increased by three. 

^' nLnc'^^^^^^.^^^ literacy to rnclude econcmic 

needs as well as educational needs. 

e. To redefine a "successful program." a new lor g-range 
goal was established when it was determined that onlv 
successful programs were worthwhile. Success /as defined 
as high motivation and low dropout on tne part of the 
adults in attendance." Motiyatiou was a desire to learn 
to read, and the dropout rate pointed to the approval of 
the adults taking the course because it v. xs assumed that * 
a discontented adult will drop out. 

^' IL'^^''^'''^^-^^ ^ill^g^^s who wanted to attend in the classes 
and to avoid "target groups" and "grou^. affixations." 

8. To use constant evaluation of th^ program both pre and 
post as well as constant observation by the staff. 

Specific Objectives of Pilot Proje-t Numb er Five 

1. To use a more detailed training program. 

2. To attempt to use the rural village again because of 

^""^ comparing the result with the urban program 
tnat had been held, comparing costs and length of time 
needed for an adult student to become literate. 

3. To determine why dropout continued to be high. 
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4. Tcp test the "motivation kit" a survey kit that wa., used 
with a local leader and a teacher taXkir.g to each 
prospective student before the course started. The kit 
showed the materials and books used and available. 

5. To test sending out a mimeographed newpaper when the 
classes reached the third stage of reading. The news 
was collected in the classes and a newspap-r called 
the "Thai Nama" Newsletter wa? printed. 

Basic Assumptions That i- rove d To Be Correct 

1. Assumed that personal contact of local leaders and teachers 
with prospective students would pay off. Going directly 

to homes of the illiterate and convincing them that they 
could read, save money and gain honor and prestige 
through imr. roved working conditions was well received. 
In Pakistan it proved to be a good move to go to a man 
or woman's home as this is considered most thoughtful 
an:: ^ great honor for the student. 

2. AS3iiined that a party or a public affair at the end of the 
program would be well received. The illiterates came 
and brought friends to this program. A speaker and a 
humorous puppet act gave the new literate prestige and 
advertised the success of the program to others. 

Basic Assumptions That Were Not Correct 

1. * Assumed that "the needy" would be motivate^ to learn to 

read . 

2. Assumed that location was secondary to need of the people 
reached. This project was 200 miles from the Society's 
center in Gujranwala and the distance proved difficult, 
ruined a Land Rover and was very expensive. 

3. Assumed that an all village celebration would be approp^ .ate 
at the beginning of the course or drive. It was hoped 

that it would be well received and motivate people to 
come to the classes . 

4. Assumed that the more money spent in advertising the 
program, the more successful the program would be. 

5. Assumed that the close contact of the Society's staff 
obtained by actually camping outside the villages f c ■ 
several weeks would be beneficial to the program in 
many ways. 

6. Assumed that training the teachers in the villageF *Ahe r;: 
they lived would cut down on dropout of teachers an-, be 
successful . 
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Summary 

Strengths of the Project 

1. Increasing involvement of the local leaders and the teachert 
m recruiting the students proved very positive and 
supportive for the program. 

2. v^tiving out awards at the end of the program was motivating. 

3. Planning the program in detail was a positive asset. 

4. Increasing training of teachers was a positive step 
even though a group was hired to do the teacher training. 

5. Havir.g the classes actually requested by the villages 
was realized to be important.. Even though Thai II 

was 200 miles away, the villages requested this course; 
therefore, the staff felt since their long-range goal 
was success and the actual desire on the part of the 
viliago themselves to learn to read that thev must qo 
the-e. 

Weakne s ses; of the Project 

1. The group had heard of a literacy project in the desert 

of Egypt that had been successful in getting 100% literacy 
in a neody, isolated area. So with hope of overcoming 
great cjstacles, they accepted the challenge of Thai. 
Th'' project was a failure, perhaps proving that literacy 
successes in one country can se^ldom be transferred to 
a'-iother . 

2. Placing location secondary to other conveniences proved 

to be false. The atmosphere of the area was not "literate" 
in tha^ no post office or signs or buses or contacts with 
the outside world existed to motivate the people to learn 
to read. 

3. Lenc of the program was a negative factor. At this time, 
even though it was being observed as a factor, the length 
of the program was not properly controlled, and many 
dropped out because of the length of time that the program 
continued. 

4. Housing such a large staff in a camping situation, at 
times as many as ten people, was found to be too expensive 
botfi for transportation and food. 

^. ^no area was so isolated that teachers who lived there 

and received the literacy training felt well enough equipped 
to leave the isolated area for better jobs in the city. 
Five of the new teachers did leave. Even one of the 
village leaders, after learning to read, took his family 
anc moved to the urban area where life would be easier.' 
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In summary it can be observed that going to the desert area 
upon request from the l.:aderc ^as an easy mistake to make 
but an expensive and ncn-prod active one. Much was learned, 
however, that this proven . it was definitely decided that 
the literate" atmorpher'- was a must for future projects 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER SIX 



Project Name: 
Date: 
Teachers : 
Classes : 
Students : 
Graduates : 
Supervision : 

Dropout Rate: 
Description : 



Sialkot Project 

January, 1968 to June 1971 {2H years) 

125 - all volunteers 

125 

1000 

800 adults became literate 
Two full-time supervisors, 
assistant director 
20% 

6 sequential projects with 
courses. Started with 30 
and increased to 125. 



director and 



6 teacher training 
volunteer teachers 



Goals or Major Objectives 

1. To redefine completely the "need for literacy". The goal 
of reaching the "needy" villager was disregarded in this 
project. Need was redefined to mean "the most interested 
student — one who truly had a self-felt need to learn to 
read." This disregarded economic, religious and 
educational needs, leaving decision entirely to the 
students. Adult students came to the class, and the 
teacher no longer "picked" the student based on what 

the teacher felt was a need. 

2. To reach the truly motivated student by determining 
location of the literacy program site. After evaluating 
said failure of the previous project, the staff decided 
that literacy program must be placed in an area where 
there was a "literacy atmostphere . " This atmosphere 

was defined. Only village on main roads with newspapers, 
literate citizens, jobs that require reading and books 
available for observation and sale were selected. As 
a result, urban a:- as rather than rural areas are sought 
out in future- 

3. To begin a publishing company to publish Adult Basic 
Education Society materials. In order to perfect 
materials and method of teaching, it was decided that 
the Society must publish its own materials. The primer 
was copyrighted and improvement of materials was begun. 
Changes in method, vocabulary, printing, style and use 
of color occurred within these years. 

4. To use only volunteer school teachers in the program. The 
use of volunteers had reached the point in this project 
where it could be included as a constant in all project 
planning. It was felt that using volunteers en^-ouraged 
the educated, trained teachers in the village setting 

to devote their own time to instruct their neighbours 
to read. 
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5. To include several villages in one pilot project but 
continue to confine the project to the twenty-five 
mile area. 

6. To continue to open the classes to everyone in the village 
and to avoid using target group of any kind. 

7. To continue to define a successful program as "high 
motivation and ^ow dropout rate of the adults." Over 
the 2^5 years that this project ran, success was based 
upon this definition. The second phase of the project 
was limited to areas or villages where success had been 
experienced and courses were requested. 

8. To continue to use local leaders for the local committee 
for guidance in program planning and support during the 
project . 

9. To continue to attempt to perfect a "model" literacy 
pilot project. Even though the dropout rate of Project 
Number Four was 75% and the staff felt discouraged, 
this goal was retained. The desire for a program that 
was demanded by all the villagers who heard about it 
seemed to signal success on the part of the Society. 

Specific Objectives of the Pilot Project Number Six 

1. Experimented with starting with only women in the classes 
as they seemed the most high motivated. 

2. Established an ABES teacher training program rather than 
use the program of another literacy group. 

3. Used an area closer to the central office which filled 
the criterion of "literacy atmosphere" rather than 
disregarding the central office location. 

4. Used a sub-office in Sialkot in an old house for the first 
time. Experimented with using this for training of teachers 
so that they could be closer to their own homes. 

5. Attempted to develop interest in the project by inviting 
recognized government officials in the area to visit the 
classes. Because of the mosre convenient location of this 
project, the officials were able to do. They also showed 
more interest in what was going on in an urban area than 
they had in the rural areas where programs had been held 
previously . 

6. Attempted to keep classes very small and just five adults 
were admitted to start with. 

7. Attempted to use follow-up — defined as supplying reading 
materials after the class had ended. The material was 

in the form of a magazine to which the new literate could 
subscribe . 

8. Experimented with refresher courses for the teachers 
for the first time. It was felt that too much material 
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11. 



12, 



2 



was presented to the new teacher during the traininq course 
so that material was divided, and monthly refresher 
:Trirn:r.sTel'- ^i-ussions at^hese courses 

chart?"^"^^"^ "ith some new materials such as the "syllable 

Experimented with "immediate writing." m the past adults 

TritltaTt '° ""'^ before ac?uany 

writing but this project called for writing immediately. 

Established higher standrads for the supervisors as trial 
during this project. A proficiency test was ?"en to 
exnJl'frr'^?" ^^^^"^ "P°" materials used? They were 

and were Mner^-'""* °" 9^^^" ^° ^he teachers 

and were fined five rupees for each error. 

adSffn ^^^^^^"5 materials available to the 

on ^ ^ the Classes so a Book Club was formed. Teachers 
purchased books at a discount and were given iti J^^'^^^" 
selling price as their profit. 

Assumpti ons Made That Proved Incorrect 

1. Assumed that volunteers would work for no pay. 
Follow-up was defined as reading materials to use later 
No thought was given to checking the reading ability of ' 

trdfth-"''" ^^'^ Staff'anS money 

to do thi.-. were not available. muncy 

Assumptions That Proved To Be Correc t 

^* wori^^'' 'l^nn^^'°"'^°" ^^'^ ^^^^^^^ "^^h the outside 

traisDort^Mnn'"'"'^ ^ P^^^'^ ^°^ds, bus 

5 ' newspapers, and jobs that require readinq — 
:?misphere'" described as a "literacy"''"' 

2. Assumed that materials could be improved if they were 
produced by the Society itself. 

3. Continuing to assume that volunteer teachers were the 

rouT^nnrK "^"^ "^'^ th^t the "model" progra^ 

could not be duplicated using volunteers. 

Summary 

Strengths of This Project 

^* nhHi:^l^^"^° objectives were tried goals and 

Evidencrof "assumed" goals and objectives, 
eytdnn^^n ..^"^^ °" P^^^ °f the Society was very 

evident in this project as the list of experiments increased. 

^' ^n^"^,"?-^^^ long-range goal of reaching the "needy" 
and redefining "needy" was difficult as the need !s so 
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obvious. Going to a group that was employed and living 
rainy well did seem inappropriate and neglectful of 
the poor, however, this proved to be the strength of 
the program for these people were the ones who really 

"!u ^^P.le^^" to read as they had an immediate 
use tor the skill. 

3. The recognition of the need for follow-up in the form of 
materials was a strength. 

hnfTf''''^^^^ ^? design a program thot lasted longer and 
a siJengtS"^ ^ ^° ^ l^^^^ing experience and 

5. The ability to refuse an area that requested but had not 
had success that met the Society's criteria proved to 
be a strength. ^ 

Weakness of This Project 

1. Weaknesses in the volunteer teacher program were observed 
but changed. For example, volunteers would only teach for 
one SIX months period but in the middle of the project 
an honorarium" of 40 rupees a month was paid the 
volunteers and with this the teachers would repeat the 
SIX months. it was found, however, advisable to not 
insist that trained teachers repeat another six months. 
More teachers volunteered if they knew it was only for 
this period of time and training of new teachers was 
not too difficult. It was difficult to control the 
teacher load when the teacher was a volunteer but with 
honorarium the class size of 8 to 10 could be enforced 
or required. 

l^r-r^l"^' observed that major successes of this project 

were the proving of the volunteer system by paying an 
honorarium, the publishing of materials by the society and 

to place projects in areas that were urban rather 
than rural and isolated. 




PILOT PROJECT NUMBER SEVEN 



Project Name: Special Sialkot Project 
Date: July, 1971 

Description: Experimental contract base teaching 
Goal or Major Objective 

1. To attain success in literacy programming by encouraging 
the teacher which would be reflected in high motivation 
and low dropout on the part of the adult student. 

Specific Objectives of Pilot Project Number Seven 

1. The group experimented with teacher motivation. The 
approach was a behavioural modification approach with 
the reward going to the teachers. 

Assumptions Upon \Vhich the Project Was Based That 
Proved Correct' 

1. Assumed that if the teacher received a monetary reward 
for each adult student who read at a certain level by 
a certain date that the teacher would be highly motivated 
and work harder at the task. 



Assumptions Upon Which the Project Was Based That 
Proved Incorrect 

1. Assumed that the highly motivated teacher w-^ald be 

presenting s ch an interesting lesson to the students 
that there wcjld be no negative reaction on the part 
of the adult student. 

Discussion of the Project 

This was a special but short project that just preceded 
tne 1971 war between Pakistan and India. The location was 
directly on the border between the two countries and the 
fighting occurred aroiind Sialkot. This forced the villagers 
to leave their homes and move quickly into the interior 
The classes were discontinued immediately. 

It was decided that the best teachers from the 125 volunteer 
teachers should be used in Project Number Six at Sralkot and 
that a behavioural modification program should be attempted 
with them. It was called a "Contract Basis" for <.=*aching 
A refresher training course was held. A contract oasis was 
set up to determine the teacher's pay. This method had 
been used in the past by other groups, but it had never been 
field tested or used by the Society. it proceeded as follows: 
1. The students were screened to make sure that they were 
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totally non-readers. 

2. A Progress Card v;as made out for each student. 

3. A photo was placed on the card so that a person who could 
read coulc not "stand-in" for the non-reader. 

4. Three levels of reading were set up in a graduated 
form. 

5. Five rupees were paid to each teacher each time a student 
moved successfully to a new level. 



Classes lasted long enoagh that the method was sufficiently 
tested. It reflected a great deal of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the students. The teachers pushed and hounded 
the students to learn. Teacher/student relationships 
deteriorated a: d were negative. The standards of the materials 
were not too high, but the students still felt insecure 
in attempting to finish the primer in exactly a set time. 
It was concluded that such an approach could not be used 
with illiterates who are insecure for many reasons before 
attending the class. it was also decided that the need for 
money was so vital to the volunteer teacher since her or his 
income was low, that the drive for additional funds was an 
inappropriate reward to modify behaviour effectively. 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER EIGHT 



The Youth Education Scheme (YES) 
September, 1970 through April, 1971 
14 - (Paid 35 rupees monthly for Ik days work) 
16 (Two teachers held two classes each) 
217 

13.36% from September, 1970 to April, 1971 
(Women's dropout rate was 5%) 
188 became literate 

14 adults 

15 Mile Radius 

Rs. 109 - $23.00 each student 
Exchange rate - 4.5 ru per dollar 

Goals or Major Objectives 

1. To reserach possibilities of using materials and methods 
perfected by the ABES with youth rather than adults. 
The major goal of this project was purely research. 
Taking all that had been learned in the past plus the 
materials that had been developed for adult use only, 
it was proposed that younger students from the age of 
te*^ to fifteen be enrolled for experimental purposes 
only. With the financial aid of the government, it was 
important to know if the materials could be used with 
the youth as well as with the adults. The government 
of Pcikistan, wanting a model program to use with the 
youth requested this experiment. 

Specific Objectives and Goals 

1. To experiment with the teaching method and the materials 
used with adults in the Naya Din Primer with younger 
children age ten to fifteen years of age. 

2. To use formally trained school teachers as teachers of 
the classes. 

3. To enroll as many out-of-school youth as possible in order 
to evaluate the use of literacy teaching methods and 
materials with youth from the age of ten to fifteen years 
of age. 

Assumptions Upon Which the Project Was Based Which 
Proved Correct 

1. Assumed that youth from the age of ten to fifteen years 
of age could learn from the same literacy materials and 

by the same teaching method as the ABES staff had developed 
and been using with adults. 

2. Assumed that school teachers teaching in the formal school 
system and paid by government salary would prove, after 
training, to be satisfactory as teachers of adults. 



Project Name: 
Date: 
Teachers : 
Classes : 
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3. Assumed that the "out-of -school" youth were youth who 

had the ability to learn to read. (The reason for their 
being out of school was not inability to learn but social 
and economic reasons beyond the control of the youth.) 

Assumptions Upon Which the Project Was Based Wh ich 
Pr oved To Be Incorrect' 

1. Assumed that the community would accept isolating the 
youth into a "target group" since the youth were their 
■ ^. children . 

Approach and Preplanning 

1. Preliminary S 'vey (Use of survey technique developed 
ever years) 

a) Location of l ^ asses After a careful survey, area 
chosen for YE.' included small towns and villages 
along five-milt ->ajor roads leading in and out of 
Gujranwala. (Fi ing literacy atmosphere required.) 

b) Selection of teaci*..rs. By visiting primary and middle 
schools in area, 133 formal school teachers were 
interviewed and their teaching methods, attitudes and 
behaviour were observed. After series of communication, 
informing them of scheme and its purposes, 25 were 
finally invited to a Literacy Teacher Training 

course. It was held in August of 1970 i*^ Lahore. 
Out of the 17 who attended and were trai. 3d, 14 started 
teaching. They were spread over 10 communities in 
area given above. The 14 teachers started teaching 
during first half of September, 1970. 

2. Training 

a) The Teacher Training Course was held in Lahore, 
Pakistan for five days during August of 1970 and was 
called an "Open" Training Course. It was "open" for 
everyone that wanted to attend. Training was not 
exclusively directed to the YES project, but it was 
general training in methods of literacy teaching applied 
and used with Naya Din primer. In attendance were 

17 teachers who would be working in YES project as 
well as 8 teachers from projects sponsored by groups 
other than the society. 

b) For practical training 50 per cent of time was given 
for practice of teaching with materials. The other 

50 per cent of time was spent on explanation of method 
as well as background of teaching adults from 
psycholgocial , sociological and economic points of 
view. Moreover, principles of working in a "community" 
were taught, using leadershpip available in villages. 

c) Refresher courses were held monthly for teachers. They 
were given guidance by the supervisor who was well 
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acquainted with each teacher after having visited 
and worked in classes at least once a wekk. The 
superviscpr emphasized friendly relationship and 
fellowship that should grow during study periods. 
Besides this, he checked teacher's attitude, method 
of teaching and use of materials. Time was used to 
air problems both suggested by teachers and observed 
by supervisor during his visits. 

d) The teachers were taken on tour of technical institute 
in Gujranwala so that they could see the 10 to 15 
year-olds working and using their reading skills. 

3. Oistribution of Ea'iipmL .t 

The supervisor attended first class meeting held by each 
teacher. At this time the supervisor distributed necessary 
equipment for the class. This material was checked out 
to each teacher and returned au end of class. Teachers 
were equipped with following aids: combination blackboard, 
duster, chalk, Rukan and Ginti chart, Naya Din charts, 
Naya Din flashcards, Teach^^r's book-set and uhe register 
Hazri . 

4. Location of Classes 

For nine classes local school buildings were used. When 

a school was not available, other buildings were substituted 

(Since these youth were school age, it was felt that 

using the school would not interfere with learning as 

might with an adult.) Electricity was furnished by 

village, when this was not possible, kerosene oil 

lamps were used for those groups that met at night. 

Data and Statistics 

Classes were held six times a week and lasted one hour. The 
number of students per class averaged 15,5. 

1. Teacher Dropout 

There were no real dropouts among the 17 teachers. Some 
were, however, transferred during the course of their 
teaching. Transfers could not be avoided as these 
teachers were employed by the government, and transfers 
could not be delayed. 

2. School Dropouts Enrolled in Courses 

One of purposes of project was to reach school dropouts. 
The number of actual school dropouts was 55. One hundred fi 
youths from 10 to 15 were enrolled along with 67 adults 
to age of 70, bringing total attendance to 217. 

3. Attendance of Adults in Youth Project 

Sangowali and Abdal villages "forced" the Society to 
open classes to adults as well as to youths. Since 
use of t£:rgct (^roups had proved unfruitful in the past. 
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society agreed to do this. 

Impact of the Project on the Local Communities 

Many local leaders enjoyed literacy teaching and were proud 
that youths in their villages were being taught reading and 
writing, something that had not been done before. In two 
villages, adults wanted to become literate and were enrolled. 

In four communities local committees have since been organized 
to establish and run a library: Wan i aval , Sangowali, Maan 
and Gagharke. This was direct outgrowth of interest generated 
by the project. 

On >quest of the committees, sewing and knitting classes were 
also started in Qila Dedar Singh and Maan. 

Follov-up reading classes have been started in Waniawala, 
Sandr/ali, Abdal, Gagharke, Maan and Qila Dedar Singh. 

Leaders of several villages where the YES project had been 
held attended special function at the literacy headquarters 
in Gujranwala, which was a closing ceremony for the courses. 
They made the trip especially to attend and expressed interest 
in and gratitude for results of classes. 

Seven letters were received from communities commenting on 
YES Project. They were written and signed by local leaders 
at time the students were completing their courses. 

Increased Relationships with Government Institutions 

1. Auqaf Department (Muslim League) 

Each of the 15 8 Muslim students who completed the course 
received a copy of the Holy Quran from the Auqaf Dept. 
Mr. Ghulam Murtaza Shakir Turk, director of Auqaf 
Department of Lahore, showed keen interest in the scheme. 
He visited classes in his area several times and 
distributed copies of the Koran. 

2. Social Welfare Department 

The YES Project helped to establish good relationships 
with the Social Welfare Department. Many of their 
members visited classes and the director, Mr. A.U. Akhtar, 
whcp was the Chief-quest at the closing ceremonies in 
Gujranwala, showed definite interest not only in materials 
and program but also in possibilities of their use in 
the future. 

3 . Department of Education 

Support from District Inspector of Schools and District 
Inspectoress of Schools was forthcoming. They visited 
classes regularly and recognized their contribution to 
education even though it was in a nonformal setting. 
They passed out special certificates to those completing 
courses on their own. 
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Objectives Achieved 

1. It was found that methods and materials used for a 
literacy classes could also be used effectively wit 
children 10 to 15 years of age. 

School dropouts who had attended formal educational 
facilities managed to change their approach to learning 
to read easily, when they understood the new way, 
they learned more quickly than those who had no scho^ ^ nq 
at all. 

NuiTiber of dropouts was lower than anticipated. How/ , 
25 per cent of students were dropouts. Total number ^t 
has enrolled completed the course. Time needed for 
this was two to three months rather than six months. 

As a rule, however, time needed for completing material 
was same for youth as for adults. Both adults and 
youth needed six months for completion of course. 

It was observed that younger people seemed to learn 
more quickly than "older" adults. One man that was 
70 enrolled and learned to read but spent more time 
doing so. 

2. It was found that formal school teachers are able to 
teach illiterates with method that is different from one 
they have used in school. 

The secret of this seemed to be in training obtained 
in use of materials and also fact that they were still 
working with youth rather than totally with adults. 

It was found that close supervision was a must as well 
as adequate teaching materials and aids. Carefully 
selected, well trained, closely supervised, and well 
equipped teachers were considered vital to success in 
such a model project as YES. 

3. Another observation which seemed significant was that 
women were more successful than men. This went for both 
teachers and students. Dropout rate among girls was 
only 5%. The following reasons were assumed, but it 
was felt that more research was needed in this area: 

a) Women have more leisure time than men. 

b) Their daily lives are more regular than that of men. 

c) Women were motivated to learn to read for religious 
reasons while men were not. 

d) In some areas where YES took place, there were no 
schools for girls so this was their first opportunity 
to learn to read. 

e) Lady teachers seemed more enthusiastic than men. 

4. Inclusion of government officials in planning program 
prT/ed to be excellent and is now included in all 
programs where it is possible. 
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Summary 

Strength of program was its planning and cooperation displayed 
by all that took part, flexibility of the society to attempt 
a research project such as this was strong point as up to 
this time only adults had been taught. 

Idea of creating a "model" that could be used elsewhere 
and setting up that model to use teachers that would be 
available to government proved to be selling point for 
society »s literacy materials and methods. 

A weakness was research methods actually used. No follow-up 
existed to check out the youths to see how well they were 
reading a few months later, how they felt about usefulness 
of course, or whether there had been any change of occupation 
or further schooling obtained as result of the course. 
Money for such a follow-up was not included in initial planning 
and was not available. Signs of success were looked for in 
the village leadership rather than to the youth themselves. 
However, it was assumed that enthusiasm existed among those 
who did learn to read as the libraries, vocational courses, 
etc. were requested later in these areas. To capitalize 
upon enthusiasm of these youth, however, was not done. 

It was assumed that low dropout rate was due to same reasons 
as lower dropout rate would be with adults when this might 
not be the case. Required attendance of youth might not 
reflect superior program while adults will refuse to attend 
something they do not feel is worthwhile. 
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Extension of Youth Educational Scheme 

Need 

Experimental phase of YES Project proved to be successful 
and as a result local leaders insisted on more programs and 
a follow-up project for/ new literates to keep them reading 
and to provide further training to achieve certain goals 
in their lives. This need could be answered in the 
following way: 

Objective 

To start library system for original classes and areas 
that wouJd continue to cultivate students* reading habits and 
provide them with needed information, knowledge, and pleasure. 
Lists of books, sites and organizational details and promised 
cooperation of local leaders are already made for immediate 
implementation of experimental system. 

Students from young women's classes expressed strong 
desire for sewing centers in their areas while men wanted some 
form of vocational training. Teachers toured a local, 
technical training school and were convinced that many young 
men would join preparatory classes for entering such a 
school. Interest and cooperation are at a high pitch at 
this time. 

Strategy 

The new program would be set up as before with follow-up 
phase of continuing into a vocational line included. This 
would add new incentives to attend initial classes and put 
reading skills to work. 

The time is still ripe to take advantage of success of 
the YES program and extend it to keep interest growing. 
Studies could be made by a research and evaluation team 
to measure "multiplying" factor of such schemes. 

Budget 

For the follow-up phase that needs completion, another 
13,500 rupees is needed in addition to the amount already 
spent. An extension of the original YES project could range 
from another 35,000 for 200 readers up to Rs. 100,000 for 
1000 new readers in less than nine months. If fees were to 
be charged, budget could possibly be reduced as much as 10%. 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER NINE 



The Life Long Literacy Project Number 1 
May, 1972 to September, 1972 
37 - All volunteer school teachers 
37 
370 
290 

1.6% at midpoint after 3 months, 22% after 
6 months 

Two full-time, two trainees, director and 
assistant director 

Rupees 82 per student — $8.20 — conversion 
rate is approximately 10 rupees per dollar. 

Goals or Major Objectives 

1. To develop and work into "functional" literacy format 
which would include materials for reading that would 

be vocational and skill-oriented as well as "follow-up" 
activities to encourage further reading in skills areas. 

2. To increase number of adults reached by literacy program 
within twenty-five mile radius and to keep cost as low 
as possible per student. 

3. To continue to perfect model of successful literacy 
program by controlling dropout rate and taking advantage 
of "multiplying factor" enjoyed by requests that come 
after successful program. 

4. To continue to select site for program carefully to 
deter dropouts by both teachers and students. The 
"literacy atmosphere" of these sites was carefully 
selected along main roads and within reasonable distance 
of Society Centers in Gujranwala a^d Sialkot. 

Specific Objectives and Goals of This Project 

1. To find out needs and problems of people so that literature 
of the basic course and follow-up reading can be improved 
and made more relevant. 

2. To test new types of teaching aids so that presentation 
can be more effective and efficient. 

To determine length and scheduling of training required 
for teachers to reach satisfactory standard measured by 
progress and results of classes. 

4. To compare projects with previous Youth Educational 
Schemes in regard to 

a) differences in age groups, i.e., young people between 
10 to 15 years of age and adults over 15 
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b) strategy, administration, and results when doubling 
size, area and number of participants in proqram 
(multiplying effect) 

c) changes in rate of student dropouts 

d) changes in rate of teacher dropouts 

e) cooperation of local leaders and community 

5. To evaluate plans and development of follow-up reading 
nabits and continuing education of the literacy graduates. 

6. To discover potential personnel in full-time adult 

lurthpr°^.^°''^ ^° ^^^^ teacher could be recruited and given 
turtner training. ^ 

Assumptions That Proved to be Correct 

1. That school teachers could teach adults if four thinqs 
were kept in mind tningi, 

a) careful selection 

b) adequate arrangements for training 

c) distribution of teaching aids for all new classes 

d) periodic supervision of teachers and classes 

2. That volunteers would work for low honorarium but not 
for free (Rs. 40 per month was paid) . 

3. That project must be planned by whole society working 
f^o^^w"" ^ evaluated in same way so that all employees 
from the director down would feel a part of each program's 

fr^nv'n^f-"°? ^^^^ failures were due to a weaknJ^^s 

in any particular' area of the society. 

vif?.^L"^?"°^Pu^''u of literacy" was a must for success, 
to Sialkot were selected where there were billboards. 
^^^Ef^''^ signboards, and newspapers. Educated people 
already residing in the village areas were assumed to 
act as incentive and motivation for illiterates. 

5. That program would fail if local leaders were not interested 
in It. Sites were selected where local leaders were 
interested, cooperative with teachers and willing to 
provide place for classes. Inhabitants of the village 

must accept responsibility of keeping the project free 
from party factionalism and personal rivalries. 

6. That transportation facilities would aid supervisors 
in making more visits as well as accommodate other 
Inl^luV. "^"t to see classes in operation. 
For this reason class sites were within one mile of 
main road. 

ll^l.lT'^^^u^ ""^^ ^^^l^i' interested in learning 

to read. This interest was based upon past successes 

tLl^'V.t?.^^ ^"u^^;^^- ''^^ apparent in these villages 

JbtJined ^ practical value for those who 
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8. That strangers in villages would not be readily accepted 
as teachers; therefore, only villages where available 
teachers resided were used. As a result, travelling 
expenses and teacher absenteeism were minimized. 

Assumptions That Were Not Correct 

By this time, fewer and fewer wrong assumptions were being 
made. However, the major one was still lack of research in 
effectiveness of materials and method over a period of time. 
There was still no way to contact and observe past students 
as they applied their reading skills in everyday life. It 
was assumed by interest generated by successful programs 
that the former students (new literates) were talking 
positively about their lessons and using their reading skills. 

Project Operation 

1. Survey 

In March, 1972, thirty villages were surveyed along the 
road from Gujranwala to Sialkot. During this survey, 
259 formal school teachers were interviewed. The 
majority were from primary and middle schools. Efforts 
were made to discover their general behaviour and 
attitudes, interest in teaching, particular teaching methods, 
desire to learn new methods, and their opinions about 
adult education. Teachers were not told about any 
possibility of future service. 

2. Selection of Teachers 

Questionnaires were set to 180 teachers. One hundred 
twenty-five responded, which helped staff select 60 
most suitable teachers for an Adult Education Teachers * 
Training Course. 

3. Training of Teachers 

Only 40 teacher trainees were present for training 
during April 4 to 9 , 1972. All but one attended sessions 
regularly. These 40 teachers were invited on April 30, 1972, 
to review teaching methods. At that time, the training 
staff also noted how well these teachers remembered 
literacy techniques after three weeks and how eager 
they were to start the classes. 

4. Refresher Courses 

Refresher courses were held monthly to review teaching 
methods according to each stage of reading, to introduce 
new techniques, and to correct common weaknesses in 
presentation. Teachers were free to make comments, 
present problems, and share experiences. A spirit of 
comradeship was developed. 
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Recruitment of Students 

Each teacher was responsible for recruiting adults for 
his or her class. This was done in a very short time 
usually within a week, by personal visitation after the 
training course (April 4-9). In each area, a sufficient 
number of illiterates were already motivated for various 
reasons to take advantage of opportunity to receive 
basic education. Some groups had already requested a 
teacher, and a few classes were over the maximum number 
of students and had to be divided. The variety of 
incentives for joining the classes was part of project 
evaluation. 

Literacy Pre-test 

After the teacher had recruited his or her class of 
students, the Adult Basic Education Office was notified 
and given a list of the students. The ABEO staff visited 
each cetner and thoroughly examined each student to 
measure and record degree of illiteracy. Although the 
majority were completely illiterate, a few had attended 
the first or second grade when they were children, and 
a small number had learned to write their names without 
any formal education. 

Distribution of Materials 

Following pre-test, the teacher recieved complete set 
of teacher aids, which included the Literacy Combination 
Board, Naya Din Primer Charts, Naya Din Flash cards, 
Rukin (Syllable-vowel) Chart, and Urdu Ginti (number) 
Chart, English Number Chart, Fruit and Vegetable Charts, 
Attendance Register, duster, and supply of chalk. These 
materials, along with set of course books, were distributed 
to all teachers, who signed a special receipt form. 
Teaching aids were rented from the Production Unit of 
the Adult Basic Education Office and will be returned 
upon completion of the project. 

Primers were sold (for cost of production only) to 
students on cash basis through the teacher who acted as 
book distributor. No student could be admitted to the 
class without his or her own copy. According to syllabus, 
a total of 15 books in four stages were to be purchased 
and read by each student in the course period of six to 
eight months. The literacy supervisor supplied books 
to teachers . 

Starting of Classes 

In May, 1972, 37 classes were started in 21 different 
villages, which were located on paved roads within two 
miles of the main road. One village was five miles 
distant but the majority of the villages were only 
h mile from the main road. 

In each village local leaders and headmasters provided 
classroom space, electricity and other facilities. Most 
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of the classes met in school buildings. However, a 
number met in small factories, mosques, and homes of 
the teachers. 

Of the 37 teachers who began teaching, 29 were regular 
school teachers, holding the degrees or certificates 
of J. v., S.V,, or C,T, Other literacy teachers included 
four housewives, two family planning workers, one 
homeopath doctor and one veterinary doctor- 
Time of classes was left to convenience of students and 
teachers. Generally, women decided to meet in the morning 
or afternoon while the men found evening classes more 
suitable. All classes were scheduled for one hour a 
day for six days a week. 

9. Supervision 

Full-time literacy supervisors began visiting classes 
on a weekly basis. Two part-time supervisors (in-service 
training) from ABEO staff frequently checked centers. 
Besides supplying needed materials and books, supervisors 
observe the teaching methods, evaluate progress of each 
student, give advice and guidance to both teacher and 
students, and help to solve problems as they arise. 

Supervisors have established a friendly relationship 
with students, teachers and local leaders. Their roles 
are that of consultants instead of inspectors. 
10. Reports 

Weekly progress reports are written by supervisors to 
give real situation and specific problems of classes and 
individuals. Monthly reports of project are issued by 
the ABEO director. Standardized examination and report 
forms are printed by ABEO. 

Total number of students recruited was 370, an average 
of 10 students to a class, which is considered ideal for 
efficient teaching of adults. The average age of students 
was 23 years. Further details of student participants 
are ^iven in the demographic sketch. 

Midway Evaluation 

An evciluation of project after three months not only shows 
what has been done according to objectives but also provides 
guidelines for what remains to be accomplished with necessary 
changes. See the Class Records. 

Progress Rate 

1. By May 15, all classes had started the primer stage. 

2. By July 15, all classes had completed the primer stage 
except Classes 13 and 14. 
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3. By August 15, Classes 13 and 14 completed primer stage 
while all other classes were in third stage. 

4. By October 31, all classes are expected to complete 
fourth stage . 

5. By Nobember 30, all revision and post-testing are expected 
to be completed. 

Dropout Rate 

1, Only six student dropouts in the first three months of 
the course establishes a very low percentage of only 1.60% 

Reasons for dropouts are as follows: 

Class No. 7 - Student moved to another area. 

Class No. 9 - Student was coming from Dera three miles 
away. Late class hour (10:00 p.m.) and 
travel proved too difficult after two 
months . 

Class No. 14 - Three students left classes without 

mentioning any reasons. The teacher's 
command of the literacy method is weak 
because of irregular attendance during 
training course . Consequent inefficient 
instruction may be cause of the students' 
losing interest. This class will be case 
study for further research and evaluation. 

Class No. 27 - The student and her family had been refugees 
from the border area during recent war. 
Now they have returned to their home 
village. 

2. Teacher dropout has been zero in first three months. 

One teacher missed a month of ^ervice because of illness. 



Analysis 

1. Feedback from classes has resulted in changing parts of 
primer with regard to key pictures, layout, and written 
exercises. Reading companion to primer, Kahanian, has 
been replaced by content sheets on various subjects. 
Reading interests of students were further revealed 

by their choice of subject matter. 

Students were interviewed individually and their reasons 
for joining classes were recorded on tape. A complete 
survey will be made on this question, and result will 
appear in final report of project. However, so far a 
large number of participants stated they wanted to read 
to improve their work and to keep personal account of 
their finances , 

2, Introduction of content sheets helped to create more 
interest in reading among students. Another innovation 
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was the setting aside of one day per week for discussion 
on general knowledge, current events, local news, and 
specific information, using teacher as resource person. 
Teachers, in turn, were inspired by keen response of 
adults to learn. 

Arithmetic books were integrated in primer stage for first 
time along with reading and writing lessons. Scores 
were higher than on previous projects. 

Until all students in class had purchased their primers, 
teachers presented lessons by charts and flashcards. 
These few days of pre-primer instruction actually improved 
reading of students and could become teaching technique. 

3. Holding training course for five full days appears to be 
more effective than previous courses held for ten 
half-days. Schedule was made possible by annual spring 
vacation for formal schools. The standrad of teaching 
is higher; classes were started immediately after review 
course on April 30; and the teachers were highly 
motivated and fresh in their ability to teach by the 
literacy method. 

One teacher (Class No. 14) did not attend sessions of the 
training course regularly nor appear for special refresher 
courses for those teachers that needed more method 
review. Consequently this particular class was generally 
weak and accounted for three of six total student 
dropouts in whole project. 

4. The current Life-Long Literacy Project has been compared 
to the Youth Educational Scheme (YES) , a previous project 
implemented by ABEO, along lines of age of participants, 
strategy, multiplying effect, dropout rates, and cooperation 
of local leaders. 

Whereas in the YES project 150 of the 217 students were 
10 to 15 year old young people, the LLL project (Life-Long 
Literacy) included only adults above the age of 15. 
The dropout rate among young people was largely 
influenced by their parents, who would encourage the 
children to enroll and then take them out of class for 
various reasons. However, the adults and parents enrolled 
in the present course out of their own desire to acquire 
literacy skills. Thus the teachers were able to 
carefully select those students (learners) who were 
committed to remain in the classes throughout the full 
course. The adults took lessons seriously, comprehended 
words and information because of their life experiences, 
attended class regularly, and were generally more 
responsible than young people. 

Interest in reading material varied among both groups. 
While the young people enjoyed stories about animals 
("Jungle ki Kahaanian," "Janvaron ki Kahanian") , workers 
and housewives preferred functional literature, such as 
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Accha Kissan ( The Good Farmer ) and Agalmand Beevei 
( The Wise WifeH Adults requested folk stories to read 
that are poetry of Punjabi language. For the follow-up 
stage of "popular reading" booklets, the ABEO staff 
recommended that such folk stories be published in 
Urdu language. 

Strategy and administration for both the YES and LLL 
projects were essentially the same. However, the May 
to October period so far appeared to be more suitable 
than schedule of September to March adopted in YES 
projects. School vacations allowed more time for teacher, 
and no transfer occurred during this period, which 
is crucial to continuity of program. Adults did not 
readily accept substitute teacher who did not invite them 
to join group at start of the course. May to October 
period is also relatively free from harvest seasons, 
major holidays, and cold weather, which presented more 
physical problems in non-formal education than the 
hot clima e. 

Improvement in attendance, scores of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and over-all standard of classes become 
more significant when size and sope of YES and LL projects 
are compared: 

Attendance Charts YES Project LLL Project 

1. No. of village centers lo 21 

2. No.ofclasses 16 J7 

3. No. of teachers 14 37 

4. No. of students 217 370 
5- Average class size 14 10 

6. Mileage covered 15 miles 32 mile 

7. Budgets (cost and estimate) Rs . 22,500 rs. 30,J00 

8. Cost per student Rs . 105 Rs. 82 

Although the program has been doubled, there were strong 
indications that a high standard of achievement can be 
maintained without over-burdening the ABEO staff. Despite 
heavier expenses for transportation within a wider area, the 
cost per student lowered almost 25% It may be argued that 
raising the average class size would be more economical, 
but the literacy supervisors were convinced that ten is 
maximum for teaching efficiency and satisfactory results among 
the new readers. 

Student dopout rate was the key factor in evaluating a project 
in adult education. The greater percentage of satisfied 
participants helped to create a reputation and image of 
integrity, credibility, and success for adult education 
programs throughout the community. Others are convinced of 
the possibility and value of literacy for themselves and 
relatives after becoming eye-witnesses of the project and 
personal contact with new literates of their own family and 
vicinity. Motivation that will lead the more skeptical 
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and shy to decide to try the literacy approach is more effective 
through person-to--person communication than impersonal 
forms of mass media. 

On the other hand, a large proportion of dissatisfied 
participants who drop out of a program will not help to create 
a favcprable image of success and could hinder any motivational 
Ccunpaign to expand the program to others. 

At midway point of the Life-Long Literacy Project, the 
student drop-out rate was extremely low 1.6%. In comparison, 
the Ycuth Educational Scheme experienced a 5% dropout of 
students at this time and ended with 13.5%. 

The following reasons were given: 

a) No students wr^re admitted to classes after the May 15 
starting date (the majority of the 18 dropouts in the fourth 
month of the YES project were those who were admitted 
after first month of teaching) . 

b) No classes had to be combined or taught by a substitute 
teacher since there were no teacher dropouts. 

c) Average of ten students to a class allowed teacher to give 
more individual attention besides advantage of a careful 
choice of those illiterates wanting to join a class. 
Having experienced difficulties of teacher dropout in YES 
project, the ABEO took steps to avert this problem in the 
LLL project. Two teachers in the YES program had been 
transferred to other villages. Fortunately one was within 
the project area and was able to start a new class. 
Therefore, the current project was started one month before 
summer vacation so that the first four months of the 
course would occur when transfers of teachers usually do 
not take place. Vacation period has been extended to 
October which will give an additional month of no-transfer 
time . 

In the fourth month of the YES project one teacher left 
to study full-time for his B.A. examination. In the LLL 
project, potential teacher candidates were interviewed 
to determine their future plans. Only those were selected 
who could teach regularly and continuously for six straight 
months . 

d) Feedback and special requests from students have given 

the publishing department good idea of the kind of literature 
this particular adult audience would like to read. A 
thorough, complete survey will be made to observe their 
needs and record their expressions of self-felt needs and 
interests . 

Already some students, teachers and leaders have been 
interviewed on tape concerning kind of education they would 
prefer in follow-up stages of the project. 

e) Three teachers have been approached and interviewed in 
regard to full-time adult education work. One of them 
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has the academic qualifications and also appears to be 
willing. 



Summary 

Both the low dropout rate of only 1.6% and high standard 
literacy scores are the best in the 25-year history of 
ABEO even though program has been doubled in size over 
similar projects. Further expansion and research are 
warranted. 
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PILOT PROJECT NUMBER TEN 



Project Name: 

Date: 
Teachers : 
Classes : 



Students : 



Dropout Rate : 
Graduates : 
Supervision : 

Cost: 



Life-Long Literacy Project 
Phases lb, 2a and 3a 
February, 1973 
110 

Phase lb - 39 in 26 villages 
Phase 2a - 23 in 12 villages 
Phase 3a - 48 in 21 villages 
Phase lb - 442 
Phase 2a - 292 
Phase 3a - 552 

22% 

1003 adults became literate 

Four full-time supervisors , director , and 

assistant director 

75.0 rupees per literate adult, $7.50 per 
student cost 



Goals or Major Objectives 

1. To increase the number again of adults reached by literacy 
program within a twenty-five mile radius and to keep 

cost as low as possible for student. 

2. To re-emphasize effort to develop and work into a 
"functional" literacy format which would include materials 
for reading that would be vocationally and skills-oriented 
as well as have "follow-up" activities to encourage 
further reading in skills area. 

It was felt that because of accelerated stream of knowledge 
in every expanding field or skill, it has become vital 
to incorporate these new findings into literacy materials 
for the neo-literates as well as help them to retain 
their newly acquired reading skills. 

3. To assist Social Services Division of the Punjcib 
Provincial Government, Family Planning Division of the 
Punjab Provincial Government, and Pakistan Television 
Corporation to use graduates of the literacy programs, 
sites where programs have most frequently been held and 
teachers that had been trained in any way possible to 
create a "follow-up" program for neo-literates. 

Since follow-up is quite expensive, it was generally 
felt that established institutions such as Social Services, 
etc. could handle follow-up with their programs in an 
effective and inexpensive way. They can provide materials 
in their fields of interest, written simple and clearly 
for the neo-literates use. 
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Specific Objectives and Goals of This Project 

1. To identify needs and problems of people so that literature 
of the Basic Course could be improved, revised and 
enlarged . 

2. To test various types of teaching aids so that lesson 
presentations could be more effective and efficient. 

3. To determine length and scheduling of the training 
required for teachers to reach satisfactory standard 
on basis of progress and results of classes. 

4. To discover potential personnel for possible recruitment 
and further training for full-time adult education. 

Specific Objectives and Goals Which Differ From the 
First Phase Objectives 

5. To develop newly-acquired reading habits through newspapers, 
libraries and follow-up books. 

6. To provide specialized knowledge to neo-literates on 
vocational subjects, health needs and social problems. 

7. To evaluate project by comparing it with previous pilot 
projects . 

8. To establish centers for both demonstration and practical 
work of such projects as handicrafts, sewing, cycle 
repair and preserving and canning techniques by applying 
new ideas and using local materials and resources. 

Assumptions Upon Which the Project Was Based Which 
Proved Correct 

All assumptions listed in following pages of the Statement 
of Basic Assumptions that have proved to be correct over the 
ten-year period from 1963 to 1973 were incorporated into 
this project. 

In regard to the students in this project: the survey 
was taken in detail, the students came to the classes out of 
desire to read, only adults were admitted to classes, and as 
a result dropout rate was extremely low. 

In regard to the teachers in this proiect: only volunteer 
school teachers were used, they were paid small but adequate 
honorarium, they were trained in an intensive weok--long 
program, and they were given refresher courses monthly to 
review and introduce materials. Their homes were in the 
village in which they taught affording reinforcement and 
support in a positive way from friends and neighbours. 

In regard to supervision that was felt to be of primary 
importance: supervisors were thoroughly trained and given 
additional assistance by the ABES staff and director as well 
as full village support. 
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In regard to support of program: the village requested 
the project, approved the teacher, and provided room for the 
class- Local leaders were correctly identified, and students, 
teachers and local leaders were incorporated into planning 
and implementing program^ Village was treated to graduation 
ceremony and party which provided recognition and reward 
to total village. 

In regard to location of project site: the project was 
limited to twenty-five mile radius, carefully selected upon 
basis necessary to qualify as "atmosphere of literacy," 
Transportation to and from ABES center in Gujranwala was 
inexpensive and available. Teachers and supervisors lived 
in area, and communication between center in Gujrunwala 
cind all of the villages was excellent. 

In regard to materials that were used in project, they were 
near perfection. After ten years of intensive evalution 
and change, they were published by the Society itself so 
supply and availability were excellent. They were graded for 
easy reading, and teaching aids were compact and complete, 
A small price was charged for materials which was enough to 
produce them and was also an incentive to encourage students 
to read and take care of the materials. 

The low dropout rate, especially in the first three months 
of this project, is assumed to be due to lessons learned and 
changes made in programming over the past two years. 

Assumptions Upon Which Project Was Based Which 
Proved Incorrect 

1, That supervision provided for sixty classes in past 
would be sufficient for one hundred ten classes in this 
project , 

2, That interest of adult students would be sufficient to 
prevent them from dropping out even during harvest 



Strengths of Program 

The organization and basic assumptions of this project 
were very good. The first three months were a perfect example 
of kind of turn-out and attendance that can be attained in 
a literacy program. Number of villages responding with 
interest and sending teachers was about same as in previous 
project. One hundred to one hundred ten teachers would 
come at first, but they would drop back to approximately 
sixty teachers when basic training time was finished. 
However, interest in project was so strong that all one 
hundred ten initial teachers attending training program 
remained to enter classroom. 



season , 



Summary 
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This unexpected increase in number of classes forces the 
ABES staff to under-supervise group. As a result dropouts 
during last three months rose from 6% to 22%. 

Weakness of Program 

Assuming that supervision was adequate was false assumption 
but under the conditions, it was just hoped that small 
number of supervisors could carry unexpected load of classes 
As It resulted, they could not do so effectively. 

The biggest weakness in program was timing. The last 
three months of the program were during harvest season. 
Although the interest was high at beginning of harvest, all 
men and women are expected to help in fields at this time 
or with children at home. Since only 22% actually dropped 
out of the class, it might be assumed that many were working 
all day in the fields and attending classes at night. Another 
consideration might be that 22% dropout is not very high 
compared with dropout in previous projects. Therefore, it 
might be worthwhile to plan programs even during the harvest 
seasons . 

Sale of Literature 

All students were required to buy their primers from 
the teachers on cash payment. No students could be admitted 
to the class without his or her own book. According to the 
syllabus, covering the "seven areas of adult experience," 
15 books were purchased and read by each student over a period 
of SIX months. However, in the post-primer stages, a wide 
variety of different titles was available and was chosen 
according to interest, occupation, and self-felt needs of 
the students. 

The teacher, who acted as book distributor, continuously 
received a supply of books from the ABES supervisor. Accounts 
from sales were settled once a month with the office at 
the time when the teacher received his or her honorarium. 
Teachers received 10 to 12Js% discount on their sales. 

Thus a permanent literature distribution network has 
been organized between the teacher, who is a local resident 
of his or her class area, and the ABES supervisor or retail 
branch (Kamyab Kitaben Bookstore) in Gujranwala. Throughout 
the Basic Course, adults develop reading and book-buying 
habits. Included in the contiuation program (follow-up) 
IS a distribution network, which provides readily available 
literature to keep the readers reading. 

The new reader is, therefore, respected as an individual 
and IS treated like any other educated adult who must purchase 
reading materials that he needs and enjoys. Rewards are 
intrinsic. Another distinct advantage in selling books to 
the neo-literates is the feedback obtained from sale fluctuations 
and readers choices to guide the revision of current titles 
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and future publishing of popular reading materials. 
Operation 

Between January 15 and 30, 110 classes were started in 
59 villages located on paved side roads within two miles 
Of the major roads leading out of Gujranwala. In each 
village or mohallah (community) , local leaders and school 
headmaster provided classroom space, electricity, and other 
facilities. Most of the classes began meeting in school 
buildings, but a number of them congregated in small factories 
mosques, and even in the homes of the teachers. 

Timing of the classes was left to convenience of the 
students and teachers. Women generally decided to meet 
mornings or afternoons, but men found that evening was 
generally a more acceptable time for them. Classes were 
scheduled for one and a half-hours a day, six days a week. 

Project Operation 

The project was introduced in a number of planned phases. 
In May, 1972, Phase (la) introduced selection and training 
of teachers in a region along main road from Gujranwala 
to Sialkot, where the ABES headquarters are situated. 

In February, 1973, Phases (lb), (2a) and (3a) were started 
in an experimental area of 25 miles radius from the ABES 
main office. Phase (lb) saw the opening of 39 classes in 
26 villages and neighbourhoods from Gujranwala to Sialkot 
with 442 students enrolled- 

Phase (2a) introduced 23 classes with 292 enro-led students 
in 12 villages and neighbourhoods on main road from Gujranwala 
to Kamoke on the highway to Lahore. 

Phase (3a) started with 48 classes in 21 villages from 
Gujranwala to Wazirabad on the road to Rawalpindi, in which 
552 students were enrolled. 



Survey 

In November, 1972, the ABES carried out a survey among 
teachers from 200 primary, 25 elementary (or middle), and 
10 high schools. Their aptitude and interest in teaching 
was evaluated; the scheme was explained to them; their 
willingness to learn new methods was examined; and their 
opinions were sought about adult education and its value 
in soceity. One hundred sixty men and women were eventually 
selected as candidates for an Adult Education Teachers 
Training Course held from December 27, 1972, to January 3, 1973 
Out of the total trained, 110 were selected to teach adults 
by the prescribed method, with this corps <^t teachers, 
classes were started and "potential" adult students were 
recruited by the teachers themselves. Following pre-literacy 
tests, the number of students reached 1,286. 
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Materials 

The production unit of the ABES sent out the following 
teaching aids : 

a) Literacy Combination Board 

b) Naya Din Primer Charts (30 in a set) 

c) Naya Din Flash Cards (200 in two bags) 

d) Rukin Chart (vowels and syllables) 

e) Urdu Ginti Chart (Urdu numbers) 

f) English Number Chart 

g) Mutvazin Ghaza Chart (balanced diet) 

h) Register Hazri (attendance register book) 

i) D\ister and supply of chalk 

Upon delivery of these materials plus a complimentary set of 
literacy course books, teachers signed special receipt forms, 
which are kept with the Production Manager of the ABES. Such 
a procedure not only helps the inventory and accounting 
departments but also eliminates confusion and misunderstanding 
when materials are to be returned upon completion of the 
project. The teaching aids are rented by the Project from the 
Production Unit of the ABES. 

The average number of students per class was 11.7, and 
average age was 24. 

Full-time supervisors visited classes on weekly basis, 
while three "promoters" (in-service trainers) from the Soceity 
checked the centers periodically. Besides supplying needed 
materials and books, supervisors and promoters observed 
teaching methods, evaluated programs of students, gave advice 
and guidance to both teachers and students, and helped to 
iron out any problems that might have arisen. The role of 
the supervisors was regarded as that of a consultant rather 
than inspector, thus establishing a friendly relationship 
among all concerned. 

Refresher courses were held monthly to review teaching 
methods, to introduce new techniques and to correct any 
weaknesses which had been apparent in presentation. 

A general knowledge class was introduced one day each 
week. Content sheets were prepared and supplied on a number 
of topics relating to daily problems of life, such as health, 
family planning, nutrition, agriculture, household skills, 
and small-scale industries. Such a class was found to 
give students self-confidence and made them more eager +.0 
put their newly-acquired skills into practice in their daily 
lives. 

Student Dropout 

One of most significant factors in evaluating success of 
an adult education program is rate of student dropout. A 
very low rate of dropout, experienced in phase (la) of 
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May-November, 1972 with only 6% dropout, produced a larger 
percentage of satisfied clients and virtually eliminated 
problem of wastage. The successful program motivated other 
illiterates and leaders to demand a similar project for 
their neighbourhood. However, adult educators are not quite 
certain why the program succeeded. Therefore, a comparative 
study with an extension of previous project may reveal more 
specifically to which aspects they devoted proper attention 
and what things they did right especially if second phase 
had higher dropout rate and analysis of mistakes, reasons, 
and scheduling is made. 

Phases 1/b, 2/a, and 3a of the LLLP for February-July, 
1973 showed distinct rise of up to 22% in rate of student 
dropout. Figures for the six months follow: 



Feb, 


Mar, 


Apr, 


May 


June 


July 


Total 


442 


442 


419 


368 


360 


352 


-89 


292 


292 


275 


244 


233 


219 


-66 


552 


552 


529 


471 


464 


432 


-128 


1286 


1286 


1223 


1083 


1057 


1003 





Dropouts 0 0 63 140 26 54 283 

Percentage 0 0 4,9 11,4 2,4 4,9 

Speculation can be made on reasons for varied dropout rates. 
From mid-April to mid-May, the harvest season takes place 
and almost half of the students dropped out at this time. 
Although men may not admit it, women could also have helped 
in the fields. The LLLP 1/a of 1972 did not face this seasonal 
problem since classes started after the harvest season in 
May and before the sowing in November, Cutting out months 
for harvest would perhaps have resulted in more respectable 
11%. Actual reasons stated by teachers and students were as 
follows : 

77 Harvest season (all for men) 

78 Marriages (all for women) 

57 Shifting residences to areas outside of project 
31 Sickness 
30 Party factionalism 
10 Deaths or other reasons 
251 

Numbers were evenly distributed each month during the three 

phases according to these reasons above, when a woman 

marries, it is the custom for her to move with her husband 

to home of her in-laws where she cooks and cleans for the whole 

household, thus not only taking her away from class areas 

in many cases but also not allowing her the time she previously 

had for attending classes. After the harvest season cash 

is available to arrange these marriages. 

Although the women started with average of 12,7 students 
to a class (finished with 9,9) and the men had the smaller 
average of 11,0 to a class (finished with 8,4) the women 

0 
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still has less dropout percentage-wise. 

2/a 3/a Total 

22.0% 30.2% 22.9% 24.3% Men - 152 

194% 20.8% 20.1% 19.9% women - 131 

20.4$ 25.0% 21.7% 22TW 

Along with making higher scores, finishing the course sooner, 
and performing well in training session, the women now have 
shown they do not drop out of classes so much as the men. 

Other factors to consider would be size of classes, 
number of students per class, and rate of dropout. 

No. of Classes Students/Classes Feb. July % Dropout 

5 16 to 22 98 63 35.8 

46 11 to 15 598 447 25.3 

59 10 only 590 493 16.4 

The ABES standard of only 10 students per class produced 
only 16.4% dropout while this percentage jumped to 25.3% for 
classes enrolling 11 to 15 adults and leaped even higher 
to 35.8% for classes enrolling 16 to 22 students. This 
indicates that smaller classes result in less dropout than 
larger classes in which the teacher cannot give adequate 
individual attention to adult students and because of greater 
number of readers within time available. it has been shown 
in this and other projects that women are better teachers 
and can handle a few more students effectively. 

The Field Representative of the ABES points out another 
possible reason for the higher dropout rate, mainly because 
of expansion, personnel, and logistics. An increase from 
37 classes to 110 called for additional staff in supervision. 
Two new promoters were hired but lacked necessary experience 
to solve problems and give advice. This program -id not 
receive maximum amount of supervision as the previous project 
in 1972 . c J 

It was not possible to distribute all materials to all 
classes within a short period following the teacher training. 
The training ended January 3, and distribution took until 
January 30. Therefore, many teachers started classes weeks 
after their methods were learned, and thus basic lessons in 
the primer were not presented up to the standard. This 
resulted in students not being able to keep pace during 
the post-primer stages, becoming discouraged, and quitting 
the classes rather than face embarrassment of falling behind 
or experiencing the old threat of failure. 

Teachers must begin teaching students immediately following 
the teacher training course in order to maintain the skill 
of the integrated method, to apply the principles of teaching 
adults, and to remember all the advice they have received. 
Methods quickly learned in short courses can be quickly 
forgotten. Perhaps 110 classes proved to be an expansion 
that was too large and too quick in proportion to the 
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preparation of adequate supervision and distribution of 
materials . 

Follow-up Programs 

In the first phase of Life-Long Literacy Project it was 
revealed that 370 students differed in age, professions, 
needs and ambitions. In present age of science and modern 
technology, illiterate adults think it necessary to spend 
their valuable time in learning more than just basic literacy 
skills. They wish to spend their time in learning something 
that will help them in their respective professions and 
their social status. 

As well as teaching basic literacy skills, the ABES is 
trying to stimulate students by teaching them other skills 
through literacy which will be useful in their daily lives. 
In order to achieve this gaol, content sheets are sent to 
teachers occasionally on the following subjects: hygiene, 
general knowledge, poultry, recreation, sewing and knitting, 
agriculture, domestic and family life, cooking, civics, 
childcare, savings and industry. 

Teachers using these materials help students to read 
and learn according to their occupations, needs and interests. 

The ABEO plans to experiment with a type of Book Club, 
through which the literacy graduate can easily purchase 
and receive literature related to his needs and interests. 
Book distributors will include teachers, shopkeepers, and 
postmen. After evaluation and feedback, more books will be 
published to keep students reading. Periodicals for new 
readers do not exist at all and remain a top priority for 
follow-up reading material to continue the reading habit. 
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